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$2.60 per Year 


Maxwell, Johnston & Barnum's 


SPEAKING WRITING 


By WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, City Superintendent of Schools, New 
York; EMMA L. JOHNSTON, Principal of the Brooklyn Training 
School for Teachers, City of New York; and MADALENE D. BARNUM, 
Teacher of English in the Brooklyn Training School for Teachers. 


‘BOOK ONE (For. Third Year) 
BOOK TWO (For Fourth Year) 
BOOK THREE (For Fifth Year) 


HIS series provides separate books for 


the third, fourth and fifth years, and is 

| the first to provide a textbook to be 
placed in the hands of third year pupils. The 
prices of the books are exceedingly low, and 
the books themselves are unusually small in 
Size and so light in weight that they can 
€asily be handled by young children. The 

) series makes the study of oral English as sys- 
tematic as the study of written English, and 
makes it precede the study of written English, 
as it normally does in school. It not only 
teaches the pupil to speak correctly, but by 
training his voice extends the influence of the 
cultured and refined home. It lays the founda- 
tion of certain desirable habits of speech— 


$0.20 


fluency, flexibility of voice, pure tone, cor- 
rectness of pronunciation, and distinctness of 
enunciation. 

The work is very simple, interesting, and 
stimulating. The games in Book One give 
the children power through relaxation, through 
using linguistic forms as they use other play 
material. Progressive training in letter writ- 
ing is provided in Book Two. The series 
teaches the delightful art of oral story telling 
by furnishing stories for reproduction, with 
numerous suggestions and directions. The 
work in dramatization develops the child’s 
powers of imagination and expression. These 
books are of particular value to children of 
foreign parentage. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


WEEELY Sing|le Copies, 6 Cents 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE MceNAMARA AFTERMATH. 

The sentencing of the McNamara 
brothers, after their sensational con- 
fession, is by no means the end of the 
ease; The McNamaras flatly refused 
to communicate anything regarding 
other persons who had a knowledge 
of or a share in their crimes; but 
state and federal prosecuting officers 
are busy along two lines. They are 
trying to find out who was responsi- 
ble for the bribery and attempted 
bribery of the jurors at Los An- 


‘geles. The evidence leaves no doubt 


that large sums of money were of- 
fered and were paid in the hope of 
buying a disagreement or a verdict 
of acquittgl. Back of the men who 
did the cHaffering and the buying 
there were responsible persons who 
furnished the funds. The question is, 
Who were they? The other line ot 
iMquiry relates to other dynamiting 
Grimes, and the system employed in 
the collection of large sums of money 
and their disbursement ‘to the actual 
dynamiters. 
THE POSTAL SURPLUS. 

It must have been a proud moment 
for -Postmaster-General Hitchcock 
when he completed the writing of his 
annual report; for he was able to 
point to an actual surplus in the 
operations of his department. This 
is the first time that this has happened 
for twenty-eight years. The surplus, 
to be sure, is not gigantic, © It amounts 
to only $219,000, but it is a surplus, 
and therefore a just occasion of pride, 
after the margin had been. on the 
wrong side for so long a period. The 
surplus, moreover, has not been 
achieved by a promiscuous curtail- 
ment of expenditures. On the con- 
trary, since the opening of the pres- 
ent administration, the force of 
postal employees has been increased 
by 8,000; 3,734 new post-offices have 
been established; delivery by carriers 
has been provided in 186 additional 
cities, and 2,516 rural delivery routes 
have been authorized. 

POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 


The experiment of postal savings 
banks has already abundantly justi- 
fied itself. The first bank was estab- 
lished only last January, and at the 
end of the first month there were 
only forty-eight experimental offices, 
with deposits amounting to $60,252. 
But depositaries are now established 
in.7,500 presidential post-offices, and 
preparations are in progress to open 
them in about 40,000 fourth-class of- 
fices. After eleven months of opera- 
tion, the deposits now amount to 
$11,000,000, which sum is distributed 
among 2,710 national and state banks, 
where it is protected by bonds de- 
posited with the treasurer of the 
United States. 


THE WRECKING OF THE 
MAINE. 

The joint. navy and army board 
which has been engaged in the inves- 
tigation of the cause of the explosion 
which wrecked the battleship Maine 
in the harbor of Havana has _ ren- 
dered its findings. Its report coin- 
cides with that of the earlier board, 
known as the Sampson Board, and 
is to the effect that there is no doubt 
that the explosion was from without. 
But beyond this, the board reaches 
the interesting conclusion that the 
explosion was not caused’ by a tor- 
pedo, but by some low form of ex: 
plosive. This points towards a sub- 
marine mine charged with gun- 
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powder. Such a mine must. have 
weighed hundreds of pounds and 
must have required the efforts of 
many men to get it into the water and 
anchor it at the right place. It is 
amazing that such a feat could have 
been accomplished, and the actual 
perpetrators of the great crime _re- 
main undetected for thirteen years. 


THE GREAT DURBAR_ AT 
DELHI. 


The great durbar at Delhi, for the 
coronation of King George and 
Queen Mary as Emperor and Em- 
press of India, proved to be not only 
an impressive and brilliant pageant, 
but an occasion for a cordial demon- 
stration of the loyalty of the popula- 
tion of India. No untoward incident 
marred the ceremonies, and not only 
at Delhi, but in all the chief towns of 
India there were illuminations, fire- 
works, and fetes. An unlooked-for 
feature of the celebration was the of- 
ficial announcement that Delhi is to 
displace Caleutta as the capital of 
India. There are strong political 
and historical reasons for this change, 
which is said to be welcomed by the 
Indian chiefs; but it will, of course, 
be bitterly resented at Calcutta, and 
there are apprehensions as to its ef- 
fect upon the Mohammedans of east- 
ern Bengal. 


THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL 
CONVENTION. 


Like many other anticipated  dis- 
turbances, the predicted struggle be- 
tween the Taft and anti-Taft forces 
at the meeting of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee at Washington did 
not come off. Up to the very morn- 
ing of the meeting it was freely re- 
ported that a determined effort would 
be made to bring forward Mr. Roose- 
velt. But nothing of the sort oc- 


-curred. Everything went precisely 


as Mr. Taft’s friends wished. Chi- 
cago was chosen as the convention 
city; and June 16 was fixed as the 
date of the convention. H. S. New 
of Indianapolis, who was Mr. Taft’s 
choice, was selected as chairman of 
the sub-committee, which is to ar- 
range for the convention and select 
its temporary and permanent chair- 
man. On the only question on which 
there was a division,—that of popular 
primaries;—the anti-Taft men were 
defeated by a vote of 42 to 7. 


DOLLAR-A-DAY PENSIONS. 


The Sherwood Pension bill, which 
has been brought forward in the 
House as a substitute for the Sullo- 
way Age Pension bill, which was 
passed by the House last winter and 
was lost in the Senate, is called the 
dollar-a-day pension bill because it 
gives to every soldier who served one 
year or more in the war of the re- 
bellion and was honorably discharged 
a pension of $30 a month, The Sul- 
loway bill provided a maximum pen- 
sion of $36 a month at the age of 
seventy-five. It is admitted by the 
advocates of the Sherwood bill that 
it would add at once $34,000,000 a 
year to the pension budget. The op- 
ponents of the bill estimate the added 
cost to the treasury at $70,000,000. 
But the Democratic leaders of the 
House promise to offset this in- 
creased burden by economies in other 
directions,—a promise, obviously, 
more easily made than kept. 


THE CANTEEN QUESTION. 
Ever since the passage of the law 


forbidding the sale of beer and other 
liquors in the army post exchanges, 
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it has been repeatedly asserted that 
the abolition of aleoholic: liquors 
from the exchanges, while intended to. 
promote temperance, was in reality 
working in precisely the opposite di- 
rection. The men, it was asserted, 
were not so sober as formerly, and 
there was an appalling increase of 
sickness among them. But the offi- 
cial figures just made public in a 
Statement by Colonel Maus show 


the falsity of both statements. There - 


has been an increase of eight per 
cent. in sickness, but that is fairly 
attributable to the numbers of raw 
recruits and the conditions surround- 
ing service in the tropics. Colonel 
Maus states that there is only half 
the amount of drinking at army posts 


.that there was in the old days when 


the canteen flourished. 


PRESIDENT AND RUS- 
IA, 


President Taft took the country 
and. Congress—especially Congress— 
very mitch by surprise on Monday, 
when he sent word to the Senate that 
he had notified the Russian govern- 
ment of the abrogation of the treaty 
of 1832. In a previous message he 
had communicated to Congress the 
progress of the negotiations looking 
to that end. This should have been 
sufficient, and probably would have 
been, had not the House, desirous of 
making politicai capital out of the 
agitation over Jewish passports in 
Russia, rushed through by a vote of 
800 to 1, the Sulzer resolution — de- 
claring for the abrogation of the 
treaty on the ground that Russia had 
violated it. As the House has noth- 
ing to do with the treaty-making 
functions of the government, this was 
a gratuitous provocation. The 
President thereupon, before the Sul- 
zer resolution could come before the 
Senate for action, sent to the Russian 
government, through our ambassa- 
dor at St. Petersburg, a courteous 
notification of the intention of the 
United States to terminate the treaty 
in order that a new treaty, more re- 
sponsive to the interests of both gov- 
ernments, might be negotiated. So 
the Sulzer resolution becomes  su- 
perfluous and absurd. 


Isaac Pitman & Sons. 


The home office of this, one of the 
oldest publishing houses in the 
world, was established by Isaac Pit- 
man at Bath, England, in 1837, and 
the New York branch in 1890, the lat- 
ter being under the management of 
Clarence A. Pitman. The firm has 
occupied three premises in this city 
since 1890—first at No. 3 East 
Fourteenth street, then in the Decker 
building, No. 33 Union square, and 
afterward in the Bank of Metropolis 
building, No. 31 Union square. Dur- 
ing the last eight years the increasing 
popularity of the Isaac Pitman sys- 
tem of shorthand has been so marked 
that now it was lately found neces- 
sary to seek larger quarters at No. 2 
to 6 West Forty-fifth street, the new 
Fifth-avenue retail section of the 
city. It is interesting to note that 
during the last fifty years Isaac Pit- 
man & Sons have published. upward 
of 150 works in shorthand characters, 
ranging from the complete Bible to 
popular fiction of the day. The sys- 
tem supports two weekly and eight 
monthly publications. 

In 1894 Isaac Pitman, the founder 
of the house, was knighted by Queen 
Victoria for his valuable services 
toward the cause of shorthand. 
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The ‘Best. 
Entertainments 


Operettas 


Musical Novelties 
Dialogs and Plays 


Drills and Marches 
Recitations and Exercises 


For 
Thanksgiving 
Christmas 
FebruaryHolidays 
Patriotic Occasions 
Closing Day, and 
Any Time 


Send for 16 page catalogue 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 


NEW. ENGLAND’ PUBLISHING CO. 


TEACHERS’ H HELP MANUALS | 


Paper, 25 cents each; or 5 copies for $1. 


1. Practical Grammar. 500 Exercises. Edited 
by Seymour Eaton. Fifteenth thousand. Con- 
tains over 500 exercises adapted to all grades. 

2. Manual of Correspondence. Edited by Sey- 
mour Eaton. Twentieth thousand. A complete 
course of instruction in social and business cor- 
respondence ; with a large variety of forms and 
exercises, 

3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. Wright, 
B. A. Thirteenth thousand. Contains nearly 700 
problems in practical measurement suitable for be- 
ginners, with answers. 

4. Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. Edited 
by Seymour Eaton. * Twelfth thousand. Con- 
tains over 800 exercises and problems, with an- 
swers, for review work in the lower grammar 

5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. By Rey. A. 
D. Capel, B. A. Twelfththousand. Contains 
over 600 exercises and problems, with answers. 

6. 100 Lessons in Composition. By W. H. H. 
Huston, Toronto. This book contains 400 prac- 
tical exercises, and is one of the most valuable 
works on composition ever written. 

9. Common Sense Exercises in Geography. ru 
Seymour Eaton. Every teacher of Geogra 
will be delighted with this Manual. It isa cf 
Ezercises,—not ordinary questions,—such as will 
require original thinking on the part of both 
teacher and pupil. 


Discount on large orders. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 


SIMPLE PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC: 


FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 


By BRENELLE HUNT 
Principal Model School Department of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


Requires no technical skill on the part of the teacher—merely ability to read and do 
the fundamental operations in arithmetic. 


Every lesson contains a connected and progressive series of problems in one indusiry. 
Each lesson holds child’s attention to one line of construction until he knows something 


about it. 
Paper. Price 25 cents. 


Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


bést teachers. 


All who joy would win must share it, 

Happiness was born a twin. 

ia you know all about the Dixon PENCILS, and how good they are 
for school work; don’t keep the good news to yourself; tell 

your teacher, your principal, and your superintendent, so that they 

may{be happy with you. 

pleasure doubled. 


DIXON’S PENCILS 


are made expressly for the best school work, and are used by the 
We will be glad to. send any teacher or superin- 
tendent samples if they will mention this penticatian 


— Byron. 


Remember that a pleasure shared is a 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY -. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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BRIGHAM’S COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY 


is the book you have been looking for. Its dis- 
tinetly broad and practical treatment of the entire 
subject places it conspicuously above contemporary 
textbooks and insures its future as a standard. 

The student enters at once upon the study of 
| wheat, cotton, cattle, iron, and coal, as the staples 
of industry, and gains inductively a knowledge of 
the underlying principles of commercial geography. 

Part II, which treats of the commercial geog- 
taphy of the United States, brings to the front the 
most significant features of our industries and com- 
merce. A chapter is devcted to the subject of 
water resources, the importance of which is for the 
first time recognized in a textbook. 

Part III deals briefly with the commercial 
geography of foreign countries. 

The work is fully illustrated with diagrams, 
maps, and photographs that are closely related to 
the text and of immense value in the course. 


PUBLISHERS 
29 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Opinion of a Great 3 
Teacher 


Dr, Frank M. McMurry, of Zeachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, writes :— 


“In the entire field of textbooks the Primer 


of Hygiene distinguishes itself in my mind 
as one of the very best, if not ¢he dest. 


“The Primer of Sanitation admirably ac- 
complishes its purpose. Both in selection 
of subject matter and in method of presen- 
tation it is a fine type of what should be 
placed before young people.” 


Ritchie-Caldwell Primer of Hygiene, 
40c 


Ritchie Primer of Sanitation - 50c 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


Method Series 
Ever Published 


is 
THE NEW NORMAL MUSIC COURSE 


T represents the most successful methods which 
progressive teachers have used to get results. 
It is made of fresh, live material that represents 
the best modern and classical composers. 
An ideal course for the teacher who has to 
depend largely on her own initiative. 


Write for most information 


Book One, 144 pp. 32c ; Book Two, 224 pp. 40c; 
Book Three, 256 pp. 50c. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
ATLANTA DALLAS 


IMPORTANT NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


BEGINNINGS IN AGRICULTURE 
By A. R. Mann, Secretary to the New York State College 
ee at Cornell University. 12mo. Cloth. 

x+326 pages. 75 cents net. . 

Based on the report of the Committee of the National Ed- 
ucational Association on Industrial Education in School 
fer Rural Communities, this text treats the four sets of 
subjects recommended by that Committee: the affairs of ag- 
riculture, the soil, farming schemes and crops, and farm ani- 


AMERICAN HISTORY FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 
By Marguerite Stockman Dickson. 12mo. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. xviii+531+lii pages. $1.00 net. 

Mrs. Dickson has told in an unbroken narrative form the 
history of our country for grammar schoo! pupils. A unique 
feature of the book is the grading. The majority of text- 
books, whether intended to cover one grade or several, re- 
quire throughout the same degree of intellectual develop- 
ment on the part of the student. Mrs. Dickson has planned 
her book to meet the less developed intellectuality of sixth- 
year pupils and the more advanced mental development of 
pupils of the seventh and eighth grades. 

NORTH AMERICA 
Volume I. of “The Continents and Their People,” by 
James Franklin Chamberlain, Ed. B., 8. B., Depart- 
ment of Geography. State Normal School, Los Angeles, 
Califoroia; and Arthur Henry Chamberlain, &.S8., 
A. M., formerly Professor of Education, Throop 
Polytechnic Institute, Pasadeva, California. 12mo. 
Cloth. Lilustrated. xi+299 pages. 55 cents net. 
This is the first of a series of supp ementary readers in- 
tended to cover all the continents. I the countries of North 
America are treated in detail, their physical, political, social 
and industrial characteristics being deocribed. A valuable — 
adjunct in the study of geography. 


ELEMENTS OF BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
(In Macmillan’s Commercial Series.) 


By Anson H. Bigelow, Superintendent City School 
Lead, 8. D., and W. A. Arnold, Directer Business 
Training, W+odbine, Iowa, Normal School. 12mo. 
Cloth. xi+258 pages. Jo cents net 
The book is the outcome of the authors’ belief that the 

arithmetic taught in the school should be the arithmetic of 
reallife; that school methods should be the same as those of 
the counting-room, the shop and the farm. so that it should 
of business. e S a ted to the u r gram 

grades and to the high school. 4 © a 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Boston Chicago Dallas San Francisco 
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THE RELATIVE RESPONSIBILITY OF SCHOOL AND 
SOCIETY FOR THE OVER-AGE CHILD. 


BY LEONARD P. AYRES, PH.D., 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


About five years ago American educators 
awoke to a startled realization that a large pro- 
portion of all the children in the public schools 
were above the normal ages for their grades. 
Judged by the age criterion, they were misfits. 
This condition was not new, or even newly dis- 
covered. Dr. William T. Harris had called at- 
tention to it as early as 1872 in his study of con- 
ditions in the schools of St. Louis. But the edu- 
cational world was not then ready to begin a seri- 
ous study of educational economics, and little at- 
tention was paid to the matter until after Super- 
intendent Maxwell of New York brought it to 
the front in his annual report for 1904, in which he 
showed that more than thirty-nine per cent. of the 
children in the elementary schools were above the 
normal ages for their grades. 

The criterion adopted by Dr. Maxwell was one 
which rated as over-age all children in the first 
grade who were eight years of age or older, all 
those in the second grade who were nine years old 
or more, and so on for each of the succeeding 
grades. This standard was generally adopted by 
other superintendents who applied it to their own 
school systems in order to demonstrate how much 
better conditions were there than in the New 
York schools, with the result in many cases that 
they were shocked to find them worse instead of 
better. 

The interest aroused by these preliminary 
studies stimulated students of education in scores 
of cities to scrutinize their public school systems 
with a methodical definitiveness never before at- 
tempted on any large scale. The results of these 
investigations showed that the proportion of 
over-age children in the public schools ranged 
from about five per cent. in the cities making the 
best showing to more than fifty per cent. in those 
at the other end of the scale. In the average 
city the percentage is about thirty-eight. New 
terms were needed to describe those over-age 
children, and such words as “backward,” “re- 
tarded,” and “laggard” were added to profes- 
sional vocabularies. 

In the spring of 1911 the division of educa- 
tion of the Russell Sage Foundation undertook 
an investigation, in co-operation with the super- 
intendents of schools of twenty-nine cities, to se- 
cure information as to some of the causes which 
result in backwardness among school children. 


This investigation covered the school histories of 
the 206,495 children enrolled in the eight. ele- 
mentary grades of these school systems, and dis- 
covered not only the age of each child in each 
grade, but the number of years of school life that 
he had required to reach that grade. The data of 
this investigation threw new light on the question 
of the relative responsibility of the school and so- 
ciety for the presence in school of the over-age 
child. 

In final analysis, all the causes which contribute 
to make a child over-age for his grade fall under 
one or both of two general heads; either he en- 
tered school late or he made slow progress, or he 
did both. If he is over-age because he entered 
school late, the responsibility lies primarily at 
the door of society. If he made slow progress 
through the grades, it may have been unavoidable, 
but the responsibility for dealing with the case 
lies primarily within the purview of the school. 
If he did both, the responsibility must be divided. 
In any event, an intelligent treatment of the case 
is only possible on the basis of exact knowledge 
of the causes that produced it. The records 


‘which not only show the ages of the children in 


each grade, but also give the data as to the num- 
ber of years of school life, furnish the most im- 
portant elements of this exact information. 

Let us consider, for example, the case of a ten- 
year-old child in the first grade at the end of the 
school year. According to the commonly- 
accepted standard, he is above normal age for his 
grade. If he has been in school only one year, 
he has so far made normal progress, and the 
school can hardly be held responsible for his con- 
dition, for he was over-age when he entered. If, 
on the other hand, he has been in school for three 
years and is still in the first grade, the school is 
not necessarily to be blamed, but may fairly be 
asked to give an accounting of its stewardship in 
the case. 

These simple criteria furnish a basis for judging 
each case, and enable us to divide all the over-age 
children into. three groups according as they are 
over-age because they entered late, because they 
made slow progress, or because they did both. 
The results of the study of the records of the chil- 
dren in the twenty-nine cities are as follows:— 

1, Number of children in each grade, number 
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above normal age, and number above normal age 
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causes combined. Data from twenty-nine cities, 


because of late entrance, slow progress, and both June, 1911: 


Number 

36,096 


If we reduce these figures to percentages, we 
get the following significant results :— 


Total above normal age .............+.-4- 7 per cent. 
Above normal age because of 
Late entrance and slow progress......... 7 per cent. 


These figures mean that thirty-seven out of 
every hundred children in these schools are above 
the normal age for their grades. Of the thirty- 
seven cases, society must be held accountable for 
the primary responsibility for the thirteen who 
entered late, the school must explain the cases of 
the seventeen who made slow progress, and school 


Above Normal Age Because of 
Late Entrance 
Above Late Slow 


and Slow 

Normal Age. Entrance. Progress. Progress. 
7,114 2,872 2,995 1,247 
10,023 3,199 4,807 2,017 
12,026 3,641 5,797 2,588 
13,032 3,731 6,288 3,013 
12,325 3,792 5,728 2,805 
10,088 3,609 4,450 2,029 
7,021 3,415 2,495 1,111 
4,909 2,824 1,459 626 
76,538 27,083 34,019 15,436 


to account for the remaining seven cases of those 
who both entered late and made slow progress. 
These figures represent conditions for the en- 
tire twenty-nine cities considered as a unit, but 
they give no idea of the great variability of the 
data for the separate localities. In the following 
table, the figures for each city are given, and 
the cities are rated in the order of the per cent. of 
over-age children in their elementary grades :— 
II. Number of children, per cent. above normal 
age, and per cent. above normal age because of 
late entrance, slow progress, and both causes 
combined. Data from twenty-nine cities, June, 


and society must get together and compare notes 1911: 
Per Cent. Above Normal Age Because of 
Per Cent. te Entrance 
Above Nor- Late Slow and Slow 
No. City. Membership. mal Age. Entrance. Progress. Progress, 
Mass. 4,540 19 + 14 1 
4,075 28 9 14 5 
1,967 31 10 15 5 
32,251 31 15 11 5 
5,649 32 9 18 5 
Ni 3,641 34 13 16 5 
BA Micky: 3,163 35 12 16 ? 
13. Niagara Falls, 3,244 36 13 15 8 
dares « 2,568 48 14 22 12 
28 New Orleans, La. (white).............000. 23,664 49 20 16 13 
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In the past few years many articles have ap- 


peared in the edticational press, in which’ the 


attempt has been made to rate school systems ac- 
cording to one phase of their efficiehcy on the 
basis of the percentage of over-age Children found 


in them. The data of the foregoing table will 
illustrate the dangers of such comparisons. 
‘Quincy, the first city on the list, has a much 


smaller percentage of over-age children than has 
any other city, but the figures show that this is 
not because her schools carry the children forward 
with great regularity, but because very few chil- 
dren enter at advanced ages. Of every 100 
school children in Quincy, fourteen are over-age 
‘because of slow progress, a record which is 
-equaled or bettered by five other cities. In a simi- 
lar way, Passaic is at the foot of the list because 
‘she has a greater proportion of over-age children 
than any other city, and yet five other cities make 
poorer showings with respect to the proportion 
of children over-age because of slow progress. 


SUMMARY. 


1. A study of the records of 206,495 school 
children in twenty-nine cities shows that thirty- 
seven per cent. of them are above the normal ages 
for their grades, thirteen per cent. of these cases 
‘being caused by late entrance, seventeen per cent. 
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by slow progress, and the remaining seven per 
cent, by both ¢auses»Combined, 
2. Society must be held primarily responsible 


for the tHitteed per cent. who entered late, the 


school’ must’ explain the cases of the seventeen 
per cent. who made slow progress, and school and 
society together must account for the, remaining 
seven per cent, 

3. The percentage of over-age children found 
in a school system is not in itself a trustworthy 
indicator of the efficiency of the working of the 
educational organization. 

These conclusions are radically different from 
those which have been based on many previous 
studies of age-and-grade data. They demonstrate 
the importance of studying the progress of school 
children as well as their distribution by ages and 
grades. They illustrate anew the truth of the 
principle that it pays in every business, including 
the business of education, to spend enough effort 
and money to keep track of the essential facts 
concerning every operation. This condition will 
not be fulfilled in our schools until we develop 
and reform our system of record keeping so that 
each individual child’s educational progress will 
be watched from entering day to graduation day, 
and the collective records of all the children peri- 
odically tabulated and studied. 


COLORADO STATE ASSOCIATION. 


[Editorial.] 


Miss Grace Ellen Shoe of the North high school 
made an exceedingly good president of the asso- 
ciation. 

Here is Miss Shoe’s portrayal of the woman 
teacher of to-day: ‘““A woman with a love for her 
work, and a love for children. A woman who 
inspires respect, gentle in her manner, and pos- 
sessed of a certain sense of humor. A woman 
who never talks down to her scholars, and 
who never scolds. A woman whose discipline is 
tempered with justice, and whose insight is keen 
enough to distinguish dullness from shyness.” 

Dr. Edward J. Steiner of Grinnell, Ia., was one 
of the effective speakers from out of the 
State. 

Professor M. V. O’Shea of the University of 
Wisconsin was one of the most important of the 
out-of-the-state speakers. 

Professor Edward J. Ward of the University of 
‘Wisconsin made a forcible presentation of the 
past, present, and future use of the schoolhouse 
for the benefit of all of the people. He is the 
chief apostle of the wider use of the schoolhouse 
as a social centre. 

Mrs, Hattie Moore Mitchell of Drake Uni- 
versity, Des Moines, gave a delightfully helpful 
‘talk for the benefit of the every-day teacher in her 
every-day work. 

At every point the sentiment of the convention 
was strongly against high school fraternities. 

The notable spectacular feature of the week was 
the demonstration drill in the auditorium by pu- 


pils of the Maria Mitchell school under the di- 
rection of Jacob Schmidt, director of physical 
education in the Denver schools. 

The Colorado Library Association withdrew as 
a department of the State Association, and will 
hereafter hold their own meetings when and where 
they please. 

Iva M. DeLong of the State University and D. 
E. Phillips of the University of Denver had a 
jolly little tilt in which no one was hurt. 

Trinidad brought up some school boys who 
gave a charming demonstration of work in physi- 
cal education. 

The Boy Scouts had their innings. 

There was an evident purpose to wage a warfare 
against political interference in the schools of 
the country counties. 

Denver’s hospitality was first class, as it al-. 
ways is. 

Registration went above 3,000. It was larger 
than last year by 300. 

Superintendent Milton C. Potter of Pueblo was 
elected president for 1912. Other officers elected 
were: Director, Superintendent J. H. Shriber of 
Boulder county; auditor, Superintendent E. B. 
Gibbs of Monta Vista; representatives in the edu- 
cational council, Mrs. Cora T. Westhaver of 
Denver, Superintendent J. F. Keating of Pueblo, 
Superintendent Daniel Ward of Rocky Ford, and 
Professor C. H. Williams of Boulder. 

President Grace Ellen Shoe’s meeting was a 
notable success. 
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OPPORTUNITIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
SUPERVISION.—(IL.) 


(Continued from December 14. 


This symposium is composed of answers to the 
following ten questions which were sent to super- 
intendents throughout the country :— 


1. Is it a misfortune to have state superin- 
tendencies in politics? 

2. Is it a misfortune to have county superin- 
tendencies in politics? 

3. If so, what is the way out in each case? 

4. (a) Is tenure of office desirable? (b) If so, 
is it feasible? (c) Can it be achieved if the office 
is political? 

5. (a) Are the salaries adequate? (b) Are 
they too high or too low in comparison to 
teachers’ salaries? 

6. (a) Should a superintendent be a profes- 
sional expert? (b) Or an administrative ex- 
pert? 

7. (a) Is a college training indispensable? 
(b) Or a normal school training? (c) Or a 
business expérience? 


8. Is.a local man or an outside man most de- 
sirable? 

9. What certificate shouldbe required? , 

10. (a) What responsibility should the super- 
intendent have in the selection of teachers? (b) 
In removing teachers? (c) In regard to selection 
of school sites? (d) Selection of school plans? 
(e) Selection of text-books? 


C. G. Scuuuz, 
State Superintendent, Minnesota. 

1, It may be a mistake—and may prove a misfortune 
—to have the office of the state superintendent subject 
to political influence and change. No public office can 
be wholly divorced from political influence, and perhaps 
it is well for a state superintendent to feel that, as an of- 
ficer, he is accountable to public authority for the effi- 
ciency of his service. When, however, the office is made 
a mere political plaything, or becomes the prey of those 
seeking to deal out political rewards through it, this is 
not only unfortunate, but is absolutely subversive of 
good public service and honest administration. There 
should be greater permanency and freedom, and in many 
instances greater authority connected with the state ad- 
ministration of education, as represented in the state su- 
perintendent or other chief officer of education. 

2. The same may be said with regard to the county 
superintendency. 

3. A properly constituted board for the state should 
be provided to choose the state superintendent. The 
term of service of each member of the board shouid be 
sufficiently long to insure the stability of its administra- 
tion and the tenure of the superintendent. 

4. In any case, I think the tenure should be more 
than two years, which is the rule in most states at pres- 
ent. This is not likely to be provided for under a purely 
political system of appointment. 

5. In most states salaries are inadequate. The office 
should be placed on such a footing, and the state super- 
intendent should be so vested with authority and power 
of administration, as to command for the office a salary 
at least equal to that for other high educational positions 
in the state. 

6. A superintendent, whether state or county, should 


be an administrative expert, with sufficient ability and 
training on the professional! side as to gain the attention 
and confidence of other educational leaders. 

7. College or normal training, or business experience, 
is not indispensable, but there should be training and fit- 
ness that would make it possible for the man to grow 
into and measure up to the position. 

8 For the county superintendency county lines 
should not be regarded. The same rule should obtain 
for the filling of that position as for filling the office of 
the state superintendent. Under the elective system_ 
that is not possible. This emphasizes the need of plac- 
ing the selection of the county superintendent with a 
board. 

9. The county superintendent should be at least a 
normal school graduate. 

10. The county superintendent is the educational 
leader and authority in his county, hence should have the 
power to nominate teachers and recommend their dis- 
missal, approve the selection of school sites, and en- 
dorse plans for school buildings. 


B. M. Watson, 
Spokane, Wash. 


1. There are many kinds of politics. In a democratic 
form of government everything is in politics more or 
less directly. .It.seems to me that the best way to ap- 
point the state superintendent of schools is through a 
state board or board of regents, similar to that in New 
York state. There are many things to be said against a 
popular election of a state superintendent and some 
things in its favor. 

2 and 3. See No. 1. 

4. I have never become convinced of the wisdom of 
placing teachers so firmly that little short of positive: 
proof of murder is sufficient to oust them. If the ap- 
pointing power is judiciously chosen, any faithful, com- 
petent teacher need have no fear as to her tenure, par-- 
ticularly in the larger systems. In country districts I 
believe it would be a good thing to have the power of 
appointing teachers vested in the county superintendent 
or the county or township board of education so that. 
the teacher would not be subject to the caprice of some: 
local nabob or ignorant prejudice. I believe that the 
supervising officers should be elected for a long term: 
and be secure in their positions during that term. I am 
not sure but the power of appointment of city and: 
county superintendents should be vested in the state 
department, and superintendents changed and promoted 
somewhat as mayors of cities are in Germany. 

5. I should say that in the main the salaries of super- 
vising officers are proportionately lower than those of 
teachers when we consider the responsibility of the po- 
sition, the demands upon the purse, the insecurity of the 
tenure, and all other circumstances which enter into the: 
matter. 

6. Both a professional expert and an administrative 
expert. 

7. All three are desirable. If only one can be had in 
the same person, I should prefer normal training, al- 
though there are as many kinds of normal training as 
there are kinds of superintendents. 

8. I think no generalization can be made on this. 
point. An outside man soon becomes a local man in 
any event. At least he should become a local man. 

9. His fitness by experience should have been so well 
demonstrated that it makes no difference whether he has 
a certificate or not. Would anybody expect Jim Hill to 
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possess a certificate of qualification to manage railroads, 
or Theodore Roosevelt to hunt animals in the wilds of 
Africa? 

10. I think the teachers should be appointed by the 
school board or county board or township board. How- 
ever, the superintendent’s advice should be followed in 
this appointment pretty largely and no appointment ever 
made over the superintendent’s protest. They should 
be assigned to specific positions by the superintendent 
absolutely. In removing teachers and in selection oi 
school sites and plans, the superintendent’s duty should 
be advisory, though the actual removing should be made 
by the same authority as the appointment. As to the 
selection of text-books, I would recommend a commit- 
tee appointed by the school board, of which the superin- 
tendent should be chairman, and no book should be 
adopted over the superintendent's protest. 


CHARLES GREATHOUSE, 
State Superintendent, Indiana. 


1 and 2. Under many conditions, it is. 

3. The state superintendent might be appointed by 
the state board of education; county superintendents ap- 
pointed by state superintendent and board acting with 
county council or some local board. 

4. (a and b) Yes. (c) Not easily. 

5. (a) No. (b) Too low. 

6. Preferably the latter, but he should be a good pro- 
fessional man. 

7. Some training in each line is indispensable. 

8. Local man, generally. 

10. (a and b) All, with support of board. (c and d) 
Advisory. (e) All, with supervisors’ and teachers’ ad- 
vice. 


CaRROLL G. PEARSE, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


1. It is a misfortune to have the state superintend- 
ency of public instruction in politics; a misfortune some- 
times great, sometimes less. 

2. It is a decided misfortune to have the county su- 
perintendency in politics. 

3. Probably there is no way in which the selection of 
persons to fill the office of state superintendent can be 
entirely removed from political influences; in spite of 
these influences many strong and capable officials are 
found filling the position. Appointment by the chief 
executive of the state or by a state board of education 
or by the state legislature would, perhaps, more uni- 
formly secure superior ability in the incumbent. The 
influence of the county superintendent and the efficiency 
of the work done by that official might be greatly in- 
creased through the creation of county boards of educa- 
tion who should have authority to appoint county super- 
intendents in the same manner that boards of education 
in cities now usually appoint city superintendents. 

4. Perhaps as our system of government is at pres- 
ent arranged, permanent tenure is not practicable in 
‘these positions, although it often seems to those who 
fill them, as well as to those who are in a position to 
know how the work of these officials is hampered by 
lack of tenure, that such tenure would be advantageous 
to the interests to be served. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that a much longer term than is now common is 
very necessary; five or six or seven years would be none 
too long. 

5. Salaries are not adequate. Men who possess the 
kind and quality of ability required to fill these positions 
successfully, earn, in other employments, salaries two or 
three times as great as those paid in such educational 
positions. They are too low, regardless of comparison 
with other salaries; it is difficult to say that they are 
too low in comparison with the salaries of teachers be- 
cause these salaries are also too low. It is true, how- 
ever, that it is far easier to find persons able to fill, sat- 
isfactorily, subordinate positions, than it is to find those 
who can discharge properly the duties of the higher 
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executive positions. The number of persons willing to 
undertake to fill positions in this latter class is legion; 
the number able to discharge the duties of the positions 
satisfactorily and with the required degree of efficiency 
is never too large. 

6. A successful superintendent must be an adminis- 
trative expert; it is hardly less important that he shall 
be a professional expert. An administrative expert can, 
however, obtain the assistance of professional experts in 
various lines. 

7. College training in a superintendent of schools is 
not indispensable; it is exceedingly desirable. A  nor- 
mal school training is not indispensable; but it places 
the man who has it at a tremendous advantage. Busi- 
ness experience is not indispensable; but a successful 
superintendent must have the knowledge of affairs and 
the ability to administer them which usually come 
through business experience. 

8. No rule can be laid down as to whether a local 
man or an outside man is most desirable. Sometimes 
the local man is waiting, ripened and ready to assume 
the duties of the position, or ready to assume the duties 
and capable of being ripened in their discharge; some- 
times there is no local man who possesses the necessary 
qualities; or perhaps an outsider of proper quality can 
do things which are much needed and which no local 
man could accomplish. 

9. Certificates are presumptive evidence of fitness; 
inquiry by the prospective employers should establish 
the fact of the adequacy of preparation and the compe- 
tence of the candidate. An iron-clad certificate require- 
ment might bar out the man most needed or limit the 
choice to persons only formally qualified. 

10. The state superintendent should have no respon- 
sibility for the appointment of teachers, though his de- 
partment should certificate, and, where asked to do so, 
give information concerning them, or recommend teach- 
ers to prospective employers. The appointment of city 
superintendents in his state, and the appointment of 
county superintendents, if made by a county board of 
education, might very properly be made subject to the 
approval of the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. His responsibility in the removal of teachers may 
properly be limited to the revocation of license to teach, 
in cases where gross immorality or unfitness is shown. 
In the selection of school sites he may very properly be 
consulted in cases of doubt or dispute. Plans for 
schoolhouses throughout the state may very properly be 
submitted to his department for approval before school- 
houses are erected in accordance with such plans. Ifa 
state commission or board of education selects or adopts 
text-books for the state, the state superintendent will 
properly be an influential member of this commission. 
Where no plan of state adoption or uniformity exists, 
the state superintendent may properly be relieved from 
any responsibility in this matter. The county superin- 
tendent, appointed by a county board of education and 
serving under a proper form of county administration, 
should have the responsibility for, and the duty of, rec- 
ommending teachers for appointment or promotion; his 
recommendation shoyld be subject to the approval of 
the board appointing the teachers. Neither of these au- 
thorities should act independently of the other. Teach- 
ers should be removed upon the recommendation of the 
superintendent; the approval of the employing board, 
however, should be required as in the case of appoint- 
ments. He should be a member of the commission or 
board which selects school sites; or he should make 
recommendation concerning the location of sites to the 
board which selects; sites should not be chosen without 
his approval. ‘He should be a member of the commis- 
sion or board which adopts schoolhouse plans; or stich 
board or commission should act after having received 
his recommendation; schoolhouse plans should not be 
adopted without his approval. If text-books are se- 
lected by the county as a unit they should be adopted 
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only upon recommendation of the county superintend- 
ent; this recommendation should be subject to the ap- 
proval of the county board of education. Neither of 
these authorities should be permitted to act independ- 
-ently of the other in the adoption of text-books. 


James A. MacpouGALt, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

1. -More than a misfortune. To be successful under 
such conditions he must be a trimmer; he must devote 
a considerable portion of his time and energy to the 
political side of his office, and a tenure of office is so un- 
certain that the working out of large constructive poli- 
ies is an impossibility. “A term to term” policy must 
necessarily dominate a man’s activities. 

2. Iam not familiar with the work of county superin- 
tendencies, but imagine that what applies to state super- 
intendents would apply in their cases. 

3. The remedy, I believe, lies in the direction of ap- 
pointment by some non-partisan board and life tenure, 
or long tenure of office. 

4. Tenure of office in supervisory work for state, 
county, or local superintendents is, I believe, one of the 
chief factors of successful work. No man does his best 
work in any place without a feeling that that place is his 
home. If any man lives with the feeling that he can 
move away from his failures or that he may be thrown 
out of his position on short notice, his work will lack 
definiteness, continuity, and solidity. I believe strongly 
in tenure of office. I believe it is possible, but I do not 
see how it can be achieved while the office is a political 
one. 

5. Salaries are not adequate. 

6. A professional expert, an administrative expert, as 
well as a consulting expert on all phases of civic life. 

7. Occasionally there arises a man who is successful 
regardless of his lack of indispensables. Nevertheless, 
I believe that a man should have college training and 
normal training, or teachers’ college training and profes- 
sional experience. 

8. Local men are usually handicapped by local preju- 
dices. 

9. Some certificate of professional ability should be 
required of teachers and superintendents. I believe, 
however, that there should be a possibility of inter- 
change of certificates between states in any group. 

10. As a professional expert in charge of the educa- 
tional work, no new teacher should be hired without the 
recommendation of the superintendent. Similarly, a 
teacher whom he considers unfit for the work should be 
removed. It seems to me that sites for school buildings 
should be selected by a committee of the board in ac- 
cordance with a plan definitely worked out so as to place 
schoolhouses on the most accessible sites where there 
are playground facilities. No building should be con- 
structed by any city without having plans approved by 
the head of the school system. The selection of text- 
books should lie with the superintendent.. 


J. V. BRENNAN, 
Ironwood, Mich. 

1. As a general principle, in a democracy it is best to 
rest the power close with the people, and while theo- 
retically it is a misfortune to have state superintenden- 
cies in politics, yet practically it is necessary that state 
superintendencies be in politics to the extent of know- 
ing the popular wishes of the people and of being able 
to cope with and utilize the forces which politics employ. 
Under the present conditions, as they really are, it 
seems necessary that public offices of every nature to 
be effective must be in politics. A misuse of power 
whether on the part of the office or on the part of the 
public is equally disastrous. Under conditions as they 
teally exist, a man who does not understand the political 
game can accomplish little of importance. The dis- 
erepancy between the practical and the ideal is always 
great, and there is little use for a man to run so far 
ahead of the procession as to have no companions. Of 
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course I.am using the term politics in the broad con- 
structive sense. The same answer applies to question 2. 

3. The way out must be determined largely by the 
means at hand. Public sentiment must be moulded to 
meet the situation. It would seem that to place a very 
considerable amount of power and responsibility in the 
office, with an elective tenure resting directly with the 
people, offers a fair solution. 

4. In general, the tenure of office in educational mat- 
ters is too short. While unlimited tenure would mean 
stagnation, yet an increase in the tenure of office is much 
to be desired. This would not only give opportunity 
for growth and the perfection of definite policies, but 
would also ‘serve as an antidote for petty politics. A 
more stable tenure of office is attainable only through 
public sentiment. This, it seems to me, can be accom- 
plished whether the office be political or otherwise. 

6. A superintendent should be a professional expert, 
but he must be an administrative expert. These are two 
qualities rarely found in any individual, but in any office 
which has to deal with many people who are themselves 
more or less professional experts it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the person holding such office should be an ad- 
ministrative expert. 

7. <A college training or a normal school training is 
important and desirable, but not indispensable. A busi- 
ness experience is always valuable, but not at all neces- 
sary to success in professional lines. A broad liberal 
education of some kind is necessary, but we have so 
many instances of men who have acquired this without 
the ordinary channels that it seems unnecessary to in- 
sist on a certain prescribed collegiate or normal school 
course. 

8. In my judgment a local man of the right calibre is 
preferable to an outside man. Familiarity with condi- 
tions is the first essential to progress. I am not, how- 
ever, unmindful of the detrimental alliances and obliga- 
tions which sometimes spring from local conditions. 

9. A certificate equivalent to a state life should be re- 
quired. 

10. The superintendent should have the sole respon- 
sibility of selecting teachers and removing them. He 
should have an advisory responsibility in the selection of 
school sites, school plans, and text-books. 

A VERMONT SUPERINTENDENT. 

I am firmly convinced that the superintendent should 
have the full power to select all of the teachers and rec- 
ommend their election. The superintendent, from his 
frequent visits to the different schools and his talks with 
the severai teachers, can certainly judge the ability of the 
teacher and the needs of that particular school better 
than anyone else. Should he be entirely free from po- 
litical influence, as he surely ought to be, he will, in all 
cases, make his selections without fear or favor, and the 
results will be the most beneficial to all concerned. I 
also think that the power to remove teachers should be 
left entirely with the superintendent. 

EmMetT BELKNAP, 
Lockport, N. Y. 


Manifestly, it is a misfortune to have state school su- 
perintendencies in politics, and the same is also true of 
city and county superintendencies; but education is a 
function of government, the administration of govern- 
ment has become chiefly a political function, and it is 
difficult to secure exemption,—though there seems to be 
a growing tendency to find ways to accomplish it. 

It sounds academic to say that superintendents and all 
supervisory school officers should be persons endowed 
by nature and attainment, and carefully and definitely 
trained for their work; and that in it they should have a 
protective tenure and reasonable freedom from the vi- 
cissitudes and the domination of politics. But evidently 
states and smaller communities will have to work out 
their own problems according to their needs and condi- 
tions. 

In New York state, superintendency has been sub- 
stantially removed, from politics and given tenure, by 
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provision for the appointment of the commissioner of 
education by the state board of regents, and the power 
to appoint his subordinates, to serve during efficiency 
and good behavior. By a recent law, supervision in 
rural districts is probably removed one step from the di- 
rect domination of party politics, by provision that ap- 
pointments of district superintendents are to be made, 
from a certified list of qualified applicants, by an elected 
board of directors, of the towns that comprise the super- 
visory district. The term of appointment has also been 
lengthened to five years. It is too soon to know how 
advantageous these provisions will actually prove to be. 

Tenure of office in any civic capacity is desirable, if 
based upon character and efficiency. Salaries of super- 
visory officers, outside of cities at least, have been rela- 
tively too low to attract men and women of the ability, 
training, and experience that would be desirable and that 
actual efficiency requires. I do not know whether they 
have been too low. relatively in comparison with the 
salaries of teachers. 

To a sufficient extent, a superintendent should be both 
a professional and an administrative expert. His duties 
partake of both functions, and the qualities of each that 
make for efficiency are complementary. But administra- 
tive ability may grow out of personal experience, while 
professional ability requires fundamental training and 
sustained research, 

College training is exceedingly desirable for the man 
and for his work, but is not indispensable. The same 1s 
true of normal school training and business experience. 
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All are helpful, leach in) its own! but human in- 
telligence and endeavor work out their own progress ef- 
ficiently along infinitely various lines, and natural ability 
directed by aspiration has given the world some of its 
most inspiring and efficient teachers and supervising of- 
ficers, without the medium of the college or the profes- 
sional school, or of extended business experience, The 
requirement really is that the man or the woman shall 
know, in a way that can be made manifest to those on 
whom the duty of certification rests, and to the con- 
stituency that is served. 

Supervising officers should be sufficiently independent 
of the community to perform professional service on 
principle, and without restraint in the discharge of pro- 
fessional duty. At the same time they need a right un- 
derstanding, of community conditions and a thorough 
sympathy with its interests and life, with a desire to up- 
lift its intellectual and social standards. 

The superintendent should possess, at least, the nomi- 
nating power in the appointment of teachers. In large 
cities, he should have, perhaps, the entire power and re- 
sponsibility of appointment and removal. In selection 
of school sites and plans for erection of buildings, his 
opinion should be so valuable and expressed so tactfully 
and effectively that it will be sought and be influential, 
but not necessarily the determining influence. In the 
selection of text-books he should have at least the privi- 
lege of recommendation, and this, if his judgment and 
reasons are properly expressed, will usually be the de- 
termining influence. 


AN APPRECIATION. 


BY WILLIAM H. ALLEN, | 
Director Bureau of Municipal Research. 


The commissioner of education in Massachu- 
setts has a faculty of 11,000 teachers and a regis- 
try of 575,000 students, or twelve times as many 
in his faculty and seventy-five times as many stu- 
dents as have Harvard University, Williams, 
Smith, and Wellesley Colleges combined. Yet so 
perverse is our thinking about public service that 
it is still considered a greater distinction to be 
president of a college with thirty teachers and 300 
students than to be the’head of a state school sys- 
tem. 


Aa i 
F. H. WarkEN, 
East Liverpool, Ohio. 

1 and 2. Yes. . 

3. To have the state superintendent appointed by the 
governor, much as our United States commissioner is 
appointed. He should hold office during good and effi- 
cient behavior. The county superintendent could be ap- 
pointed by the county commissioners. He should be 
selected on his merits alone, and hold office during good 
and eflicient behavior. 

5. The salaries in many cases are not adequate. 1 
think the state school commissioner of Ohio should 
have a salary equivalent to that of any city superintend- 
ent in the state. 

6. In the first place a professional expert; secondly, 
he should have good administrative ability, 

7. Almost indispensable. This should be  supple- 


mented by normal school training, and it would be an > 


excelient thing for a superintendent to haye had some 
business experience. 
Outside man usually better. 

10. In the smaller cities the superintendent should 
have almost absolute power in the selection of teachers. 
He should have the same power in removing teachers. 
The superintendent, after he has consulted at least some 
of his best teachers and principals, should decide as to 
what books should be used in his schools; should also 
be consulted in the selection of sclioo] sites and in the 
adoption of plans, 


Compare the significance of your state super- 
intendent’s work, his mail, his weekly contact, the 
problems he must face, the spending which he 
must influence, the lives for whose shaping he is 
responsible, with the work of the greatest: minis- 
ter you know or the greatest college president or 
even the governor of your state. 

Try then to understand why it is that you have 
given so little thought in the past to the office of 
state superintendent of education. 


Freperic D. BLAKE, 
North Kingston, R. I. 

1, 2, 3. In my opinion, state and county superintend- 
ents should not be in politics. Their acceptance of the 
position should be understood to debar them from po- 
litical activity. 

4. Tenure of office (after two or three years of sat- 
isfactory service) gives desirable dignity and importance 
to the position, which cannot be secured by making the 
superintendent a candidate every year—a victim perhaps 
to the whims of a few persons. 

5. ‘The salaries of some “experts” are altogether out 
of proportion to the work they do, in comparison with 
the salaries of some “non-experts” and the work the 
latter accomplish. 

6. Not necessarily either. 

7. College education very desirable when there is a 
high school to superintend. Normal training adds to 
efficiency, but not absolutely necessary. Experience 
may sometimes be taken in place of academical trating. 

8. Depends on the man. 

9. Moral character, interest in youth, education, 
some experience in school work, executive ability. 

10. Superintendents should be at least chairmen of 
committees on teachers and text-books, and should be 
expected to recommend changes in teachers and text- 
books, and advise in regard to school sites and plans, 


(Comtinged on page 671.) 
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NOTABLE SUGGESTIONS. 


The Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search presented the new board of education the 
following suggestions among others. We con- 
fess that some of those which we omit seem to be 
most impertinent, at least almost impertinent, but 
some of these which we print are eminently 
wise :-— 

“Consider the school system as a unit, and not 
as isolated groups of activities subject to unre- 
lated supervision. 

“Establish a system of reporting, promptly and 
adequately, work done, results accomplished, and 
cost incurred in the several departments of the 
school system, so that citizens, taxpayers, school 
officials, and members of the board may know at 
any time the status of work in progress and work 
completed. 

“Require the expert agents of the board to make 
a comprehensive study of the organization, func- 
tions, pedagogical and business methods of their 
several departments, and to report the results of 
such study, with their recommendations, to the 
board of education for its consideration. 

“Adopt measures for eliminating the business 
and educational waste and inefficiency. 

“Establish professional standards which will 
make of the teaching corps a progressive, vigor: 
ous, and efficient teaching body. 

“Establish standards of administration and su- 
pervision that will place a premium upon economy 
and efficiency in the service, and reduce toa 
minimum the clerical and routine duties of highly- 
paid principals and superintendents. 

“Consider whether it would not be more eco- 
nomical to retire teachers, even on full pay, than 
to retain them in the schools. 

“Determine by inquiry whether the supervising 
officers of the school system have clearly defined, 
reasonably uniform, and educationally sound 
standards of practice in their several schools. dis- 
tricts, and departments. 

“Determine by inquiry what is the cost and 


what are the elements of cost of the several + 


branches of the school system, and whether this 
cost may properly be reduced or increased at vari- 
ous points. 

“Ascertain the extent to which the averages 

and totals included in the school reports are mis- 
leading or unintelligible. 
' “Find by inquiry the extent to which a uniform 
curriculum for all parts of the city and for all 
types of pupils is accountable for truancy, back- 
wardness, and the early dropping out of pupils 
from the elementary schools. 

“Determine by inquiry the extent to which 
teachers, principals, superintendents, and atten- 
dance officers are causing or aggravating tru- 
ancy and irregular attendance. 

“Ascertain by inquiry the extent to Which un- 
sanitary conditions, bad lighting, poor ventilation, 
and unintelligent supervision are creating physi- 
cal defects among children, 

“Determine the efficiency or inefficiency of 
medical inspection of school children and the work 
of school nurses. 
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“Formulate plans for vocational training suited 
to the needs of the sixty children out of 100 who 
do not complete even the elementary school 
courses. 

“Provide that estimates for annual appropria- 
tions be prepared and summarized as parts of a 
clearly defined program, so formulated that citi- 
zens and taxpayers, as well as the board, may see 
what is proposed to meet community needs. 

“Afford full opportunity for consideration and 
discussion by citizens, civic organizations, and the 
press of the educational program presented in the 
financial estimate. 

“Include in.the annual financial program defi- 
nite plans for buildings, sites, and improvements 
to be financed through loans so that these may 
not be confused with current expense. 

“Have installed an effective system of accounts 
and financial records that shall give a clear and 
useful story of the board’s financial transactions 
and its financial condition at frequent periods. 

“Establish exact standards and specifications 
for supplies to be purchased, so that the board 
agents and the public alike may know just what 
has been or is to be bought, at what advantage 
or disadvantage to the city. 

“Require that the department of supplies be 
organized and conducted as a highly efficient busi- 


, Mess jenterprise, giving to the city the benefit of 


economical buying; to the schools the benefit of 
prompt action, and to dealers the benefit of 
prompt settlement and business-like treatment in 
the purchase of $500,000 of supplies annually. 

“Provide for independent and efficient inspec- 
tion of materials and supplies purchased, of ser- 
vice rendered, as well.as of construction work in 
progress. 

“Enforce economy and efficiency ‘in the ser- 
vice by systematically studying organization, 
methods, and results in every field of the service, 
and providing the means whereby the business 
of the schools may be directed and controlled with 
the highest intelligence.” 


MOVING PICTURES WHILE EATING DINNER. 


BY PAUL KREUZPOINTNER, 
Altoona, Pa. 

In a number of silk mills in Connecticut the 
management has introduced motion picture shows 
for the entertainment of the operatives during 
dinner hour to relieve them from, and counteract 
partly, the atrophying influences of the monotony 
of modern industrial life. The motion pictures 
shown have a double object: First, to entertain, 
and second, to show nations and peoples, their 
customs and mode of living, where and how silk 
goods are mostly used, so that the operatives get 
an understanding of the relation of their work to 
the use of the goods they are making, and thus 
work more intelligently, which, while it helps to 
bring trade to the mill owners, helps to bring more 
steady work to working people of these towns. 

A school board should be broad-minded enough, 
far-seeing enough, independent enough from po- 
litical, social, and religious influences to keep close 
relation between the industries of countries 6,000 
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miles distant, and the chances for steady work 
for our workingmen continually before their 
minds in the management of our schools, other- 
wise their management will be a failure, no matter 
how economically or how lavishly they handle the 
taxpayers’ money. 

Let me call attention to another instance of the 
educative uses of motion pictures. In the Iron 
Age of August 31 the following item may be 
found: “Motion pictures for selling machinery.” 
“To bring a machine to the buyer’s office and to 
show it in action without the noise of the factory 
is virtually what is suggested by the Motionscope 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind. The company 
manufactures a motion picture machine of a size 
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fitting into a Salesman’s traveling casé, but in 
addition to enabling the salesman to enter a pros- 
pective buyer’s office and give a demonstration 
of the machine in operation, it is pointed out 
films may be shipped to prospective buyers when 
it may not be necessary to send the entire 


machine. Then the films can be shown at a> 


regular motion picture institution of the neighbor- 
hood at little cost. The possibilities of the appli- 
cation of the motion picture machine in the hands 
of a salesman are, of course, great, and the com- 
pany has had such a degree of success in intro- 
ducing the machine that on October 1 it expects 
to double the capacity of its plant for turning out 
slides, films, and motion picture machines.” 


a 


A SUGGESTION FOR MATHEMATICS.— 


[This is the second installment of a series of three 
articles describing the course of study in mathematics 
for elementary grades which was prepared and is being 
used by Superintendent G. M. Wilson and his able oor 
of teachers in the Connersville, Indiana, schools. In 
this installment Superintendent Wilson gives an outline 
of the actual working of the course in the first six 
grades. Next week the installment will take the work 
through the eighth grade.—Ed.] 


In the arithmetic work in the Connersville 
schools, a clear distinction is made between the 
mechanical features of the work and the thought 
features so called. In the first place, no work is 
- prescribed for the first grade. The first half of 
the second year is takeh up with objective work. 
The purpose of this objective work is to make the 
children appreciate that the process in arithmetic 
and the numbers involved may have reference to 
objects and to actual transactions. By the close 
of the first half of the second year it is expected 
that the child will be more: or less familiar with 
the number scale up to 100, with a few simple 
fractions, and with the simple terms involved in 
the fundamental processes. Beginning with the 
last half of the second year’s work the drill be- 
comes regular and systematic. The purpose is to 
make the work automatic memory work, in so 
far as tables and processes are concerned. The 
forty-five addition combinations are placed in 
eight groups arranged in a prescribed order. 
Groups 1, 2, and 3 are assigned as the addition 
work for the last half of the second year. These 
groups contain fifteen combinations. The pur- 
pose from the start is to make the work automatic 
and to avoid counting. When group 1 is taken 
up the five combinations, 3 + 2 = 5,4+4+5= 9, 
3+9= 12, 6+ 4= 10, are placed 
upon the board. The first step is to memorize the 
combinations as they stand in both oral and writ- 
ten form. Drill upon the combinations. Then 
erase the sums and continue the drill as before. 
If the slightest hesitation appears, rewrite the 
sum. Drill the pupils until they can readily give 
the sums at sight. Also accompany these exer- 
cises by a thorough drill on the language form,— 
“two, three, five,” etc. 

The second step is to use the several combina- 


tions in the different decades of the number scale, 
as in the thirties, sixties, nineties, etc., that is, by 
prefixing three tens, six tens, nine tens, etc., to 
the lower figure of the combination. The. pur- 
pose of this step is to give equal facility in the 
upper portion of the scale. The third step in the 
mastering of these combinations is to use them in 
building columns for adding. : These columns 
must be built very carefully, so as to avoid any 
combination not included in the group (or groups) 
mastered. For example, a column consisting of 
contains no combination not included in group 1, 
as given above. The result is that pupils may 
properly be expected to give results automati- 
cally. Whereas, under the old system of form- 
ing columns without regard to previous work, the 
child was forced to count. The children’ were 
blamed for counting, but the fault was the teach- 
er’s. This systematic drill, by the careful method 
of its development, plans to substitute automatic 
memory for counting. 

Space will not permit a full development of the 
subject as developed in the Connersville schools, 
but the above is representative. The same syste- 
matic plan is followed throughout in the addition 
work, the subtraction work, the multiplication 
work, the work in division and in fractions. Defi- 
nite limits are set, so that teachers who follow the 
course carefully do not scatter over the entire 
field, thus forcing the pupils into habits which 
are detrimental to the child’s progress and de- 
velopment. 

The course is very helpful throughout, in that it 
provides exceptionally full suggestions for the aid 
and guidance of teachers. Drill lists are given, 
covering the definite groups in the addition work. 
The subtraction work is likewise systematized for 
the teacher. The multiplication and division work 
is carefully developed and followed up by sugges- 
tions for class work, and with illustrative problems 
within the compass of the prescribed work. 

The work in fractions is made easier because of 
the simplified form suggested for the addition and 
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subtraction of fractions. The work in multiplica- 
tion of fractions is preceded by work on factors 
and cancellation, so when the multiplication of 
fractions is taken up pupils are taught to cancel 
from the first. All long processes in the division 
of fractions are eliminated. Pupils are instructed 
to invert and multiply, using cancellation. The 
work in percentage is simply a continuation of the 
work in fractions. The regular form used is: 
Principal rate 
Xx 


However, be- 


= percentage, 
1 100 

fore percentage is carried beyond the first case, 
so called, the pupils are given enough work in 
algebra to enable them to use x to clear fractions, 
and to solve equations. In the work of percentage, 
therefore, x is placed for the missing term, 
whether it be base, rate, or percentage, and the 
equation i d according to: the: previous, work 
centage. The same is true of the applications of 
percentage. In all work in percentage or any of 
its applications, the pupil has just one thing to do, 
state the problem in the form of an equation and 
solve for x. The tests constructed during the 
last three years are a fair index of the increase of 
efficiency among our pupils, because of the simpli- 
fied method. Taking grades 6A to 8A inclusive, 
the work in percentage and its applications. shows 
less than one-third as many mistakes as occurred 
two years ago among the pupils of the same 
grades. It is quite possible that part of this in- 
creased efficiency is due to the elimination of such 
subjects as true discount, partial payments, 
partnership, etc., as explained in the Journal of 
Education November 30. 

Another feature of the mechanical work which 
is continued throughout the grades is the constant 
drill upon review work. Addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and fractions are just as regularly 
a part of the work inthe seventh and eighth 
grades as they are in the third and fourth grades. 
Special drills are arranged for this purpose. For 
instance, the course on page 64 shows a drill for 
addition which covers all of the forty-five com- 
binaticns in such a way that the drill may be ex- 
tended to the higher decades, This same chart 
may also be adapted to review drill in subtraction, 
multiplication, or division. In the upper grades 
more attention is given to the time elements in the 
solution of problems in the fundamental processes. 
Eighth-grade pupils are expected to solve a prob- 
lem in addition containing six or eight numbers, 
and with five places in each number, securing the 
correct result the first time over, in time which is 
considerably less than that consumed by. sixth- or 
seventh-grade pupils, In strong classes other 
features are added in reviewing a process like ad- 
dition, such as double-column addition, checking 
by striking out the nines, etc., according to the 
_ strength of the class and the ability of the teacher. 

The concrete problems in the arithmetic work 
in the Connersville schools are organized for each 
grade along definite lines of applied work. For 
instance, in the fourth grade the line for applied 
problem work is the farm, its products, yields, 
profits, etc. This morning I saw a teacher taking 
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reports from a fourth-year class as to the present 
price of corn, the number of bushels usually con- 
tained in a load (bed and sideboards) of corn, the 
yield per acre in this county, and the number of 
bushels of corn ordinarily required to fatten a 
hog. The pupils were supposed to have secured 
this information by inquiry at home, by inquiry at 
the elevators, or by inquiry of farmers or men di- 
rectly interested in farms. 

The line of applied problem work for the fifth 
grade is household furnishings. The usual plan 
is to furnish a six-room house, consisting of liv- 
ing-room, library, dining-room, kitchen, bath, 
and two bedrooms. The necessary furniture for 
each room is carefully planned, so that all know 
exactly what is to be bought. This includes car- 
pets, window shades, and curtains, as well as 
tables, chairs, beds, etc, After the lists are made 

are, divided and, assigned, to different 

the purpose of making inquiry at the different 
stores, and determining the best, method of. buy- 
ing. It is needless to say that the pupils are very 
much interested in this work. 

The sixth-grade work emphasizes the keeping 
of simple accounts, and has to do especially with 
the keeping of household expenditures. How- 
ever, any pupil who has an account. of his own is 
permitted to keep his own account in proper form, 
as part of the school work. Entries are made, 
showing receipts and expenditures. The account 
is regularly balanced and the balance carried for- 
ward in red ink. The idea of this work may be - 
conveyed without giving 4 detailed account of the 
work of each grade. The second-grade work 
centres around buying groceries and kitchen 
provisions. The third-grade work has reference 
to the purchasing of clothing, wearing apparel, 
and dry goods. 


KANSAS SUPERINTENDENT’S REPORT. | 


State Superintendent E. T. Fairchild. :provides 
every county superintendent with this form and 
insists that it be conscientiously filled out regard- 
ing each teacher, and sent to the district board, 
that must keep it on file. The county superin- 
tendent must report upon each item. 

Trees, well, outbuildings, blackboards, facilities 
for heating, desks, teacher’s desk, bookcase, maps, 
dictionary, globes, teacher’s daily and classifica- 
tion register. 

Library.—Character, number of volumes, record 
of books loaned. 

Condition of Room.—As to neatness, 
ventilation, 
decorations, 

Grading and classification of school. 

Program of exercises, 

Industry of pupils at seats. 

General interest in exercises. 

Is the teacher following a definite course of 
study adopted by the state board of education? 

Is the school property preserved in good condi- 
tion and order? 

Is the teacher provided with the necessary 
facilities for instruction? 


as to 
as to lighting, as to order, as to 
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Subject Matter of Lesson.—What was it? 
there enough of it? Too much? 
to pupils? 

How the Lesson Was Developed by the 
Teacher,—Was it by quizzing, or explanation, or 
both? If there was explanation, was it’ merely 
repetition of text-book statements, or was it by 
additional facts and comparisons? Had teacher 
specially prepared lesson? Was it handled topi- 
cally or in order of the paragraphs in text-books ? 
Did teacher employ skill in questioning or were 
questions such as were obviously suggested by 
text-book? Were questions such as suggested 
the answer? Were questions addressed only to a 
certain few, and probably the brighter ones of the 
class? Were pupils questioned in rotation? Was 
attitude of those not reciting one of attention 
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Was it adapted 
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or one of indifference? Were pupils prompt in 
rising and‘ responding to questions? Werte in- 
terruptions by holding’ tip of hands or otherwise 
permitted? 

The Personality of the Teacher—Was teacher 
well poised or nervous and disturbed? Was 
teacher’s voice well modulated? Was teacher 
animated. and. thoroughly interested in her work? 

How Lesson Was Recited by Pupils.—Their 
preparation. Their presentation: 
ciations and comparisons. 
and applications. 
tones? 

Assignment of Next Day’s Lesson.—How and 
when made? What was object in assignment? 

Interest of Pupils—Was it good? If so, why? 
If not, why. not? 


Their asso- 
Their generalizations 
Did pupils speak in proper 
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HEALTH OF RURAL CHILDREN. 

Of all the new things, nothing is more impres- 
sive than the attention which the teeth are. re- 
ceiving. We have become used to reports from 
city children, but country boys and girls receive 
much less attention. In this connection we have 
been interested in the report of County Superin- 
tendent A. R. Spaid of -Neweastle county, Dela- 
ware. 

At the beginning of the school year he issued a 
few health regulations, Among them were these: 

“No open bucket or vessel from whch school 
children get water shalf be permitttéd in a school. 
A closed bucket with a faucet or a ‘cooler’ with 
a faucet shall be used. 

“School children must not use a common drink- 
ing cup, but individual cups must be used.” 

He also secured some statistics regarding the 
health conditions in the county, in which there 
are 5,331 pupils. Of this number 222 wear 
glasses, and the teachers are of the opinion that 
at least 388 others need glasses; 182 have de- 
fective hearing. This number has. resulted, no 
doubt, from 352 cases of scarlet fever or scarla- 
tina, 289 cases of diphtheria, and. 764 cases of 
tonsilitis. The teachers also reported 134 cases 
of mentally defective children; 249 pupils stutter 


or have some defect in speech. Some of the chil- 
dren are tongue-tied. Many of these pupils could 
be cured by the removal of enlarged tonsils and 
adenoids. _ The number of those with defective 
hearing could be greatly reduced and permanent 
deafness prevented in many cases, 

During the ideal weather from. September to 
Christmas 531 children lost time from school on 
account of toothache. Of the 5,331 pupils 2,692 
have decayed teeth that are annoying. But 540 
have had teeth filled. Only 2,837 pupils of the 
5,331 own toothbrushes. This leaves 2,494 with- 
out toothbrushes. In sixty-five homes the chil 
dren have a brush among themselves, in some in- 
stances three or four children using the same 
brush. Five hundred and. four children brush 
their teeth twice a day, and 1,730 once a day. 
This leaves 3,097 who do not brush their teeth 
once a day. Out of about 2,600 boys ranging in 
age from six to fifteen years of age 524 use to- 
bacco, mostly in the form of cigarettes: This 
means that nearly twenty per cent., or one boy in 
five, already has a habit that is destroying. his 
nervous system as nothing else does, and that he 
is putting a fearful handicap upon his future suc- 
cess. In one School eighteen out of twenty-one 
boys use cigarettes. 
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BANKERS AS EDUCATORS. 


Frequently it has been noticed that people 
whose business and training were wholly foreign 
to education have had the best of educational 
ideas. Amn instance at hand is the work in pro- 
moting agricultural education by the bankers of 
the Middle West. 

Last October the first conference of the com- 
mittees on agricultural development and educa- 
tion from twelve state bankers’ associations met 
at the Twin Cities. We have just received the 
proceedings of the meetings and have just real- 
ized the significance of their work. 

The committee of the Minnesota Association 
stepped into the lead because this committee 
found that 99.6 per cent. of the 435,000 school 
children in Minnesota in 1909 were being edu- 
cated by the state, at an expense of $14,000,000, 
to be consumers. Four-tenths of one per cent. 
were being educated to be producers. That is 
why these bankers were interested, and why they 
interested the committees in eleven other state 
bankers’ associations. They wanted to call this 
condition to the attention of the people, and to do 
their part towards remedying it. Without ques- 
tioning the economic or educational verity of the 
theory that all who are not technically trained for 
agriculture or manufacturing are trained to be 
consumers only, we can heartily commend the 
spirit and intentions of these bankers. 

Scientifically they studied the relation of edu- 
cation to agriculture, In Minnesota they are in 
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a large way responsible for the interest in agri- 
cultural high schools. Twenty were provided for 
by the last legislature, and at the close of the ses- 
sion there were seventy-eight cities and towns 
begging the high school board to let them have 
one of those twenty agricultural high schools. 

To see what progress their brethren in other 
states were making the Minnesota bankers 
called this first conference. For two days there 
were talks by experts from the federal depart- 
ments in Washington, from university profes- 
sors of agriculture, from the state superintend- 
ent of education, and from those who are super- 
vising agricultural high schools. It was a unique 
conference in the fact that men of one vocation 
were gathered together to help their brothers in 
another vocation. But, as President Harris of 
the Illinois Bankers’ Association said, farming 
and money changing are two of the oldest voca- 
tions in history, and all through the ages the 
farmer and the money changer have come down, 
hand-in-hand, until now it has reached an em- 
brace. 

The conference was a remarkable success. 
The depth of their work was surprising. It was a 
great inspiration. All went away feeling, with 
Mr. Vincent of Washington, that “we expect to get 
busy and do something to show you that something 
can be done out there just as well as it can be done 


here in this section.” It was urged that bankers’. 


associations of every state appoint standing com- 
mittees on agriculture. In Minnesota the asso- 
ciation as a whole has never been so vitally inter- 
ested in the work of a single committee as in 
this committee on agricultural development and 
education. The conference was made a perma- 
nent affair with Joseph Chapman, Jr., of Minne- 
apolis as president. 

Bankers would be a useful ally for educators, 
Their position in the state commands respect and 
power. As a group, they are clear-sighted and 
sane thinkers. Their counsel in educational cir- 
cles is welcomed. 


UTAH STATE ASSOCIATION. 


Annual meeting at Salt Lake City. 

Enrollment more than 2,300. Audiences usu- 
ally from 4,000 to 5,000. . 

The attendance was 400 more than ever before. 

Nearly every private school teacher was at the 
meeting. 

The private school teachers not only attended 
the session of the State Association November 
27, 28, 29, but stayed in Salt Lake City for a meet- 
ing of their own on December 1, 2. 

Superintendent John M. Mills of Ogden was 
elected president. 


More than half of the public school teachers of 
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Utah were in attendance upon professional sum- 
mer schools during the long vacation this year. 

Five-eighths of the state tax of Utah is for 
public schools, and the local taxation also is 
large. 

State Superintendent A. C. Nelson, City Super- 
intendent D. H. Christiansen, and Superintendent 
Horace H. Cummings, who has charge of all the 
schools of the church, were active at every point 
in promoting the efficiency of the arrangements. 

For professional enthusiasm, for alertness of at- 
tention, for attendance upon every session, for 
keenness in response to a speaker, it would not 
be easy to match the State Association of Utah. 

President Joseph F. Merrill of the School of 
Mines was an ardent leader as presiding officer, 
but his annual address showed him to be a leader 
all the time. His appreciation of the teacher was 
as clean-cut as any that I have heard. Here are 
a few characteristic sentences: “Teachers are 
the true builders of character, not of air castles. 
They are educational progressives and not radi- 
cals. They are not a self-satisfied class. Of no 
class in the community can it more universally 
be said that their heart is right. Teachers real- 
ize that life itself is more and more complex, 
and that this makes more diversified demands 
upon the teachers and the schools.” 

Utah has astonished herself and the rest of the 
country by her activity in the establishment of 
high schools, of playgrounds, of improved sani- 
tation, medical inspection, etc. All wise progress 
finds a hearty welcome in Utah. . 

Salt Lake City is erecting a half-million-dollar 
schoolhouse on a valuable twenty-acre lot in a 
beautiful location. 

The church officials are in hearty accord with 
the public school teachers and their association, 
providing without expense all places of meeting. 

This is the first year that the association has 
been so large as to be forced out of the beautiful 
Assembly building into the vast tabernacle. 

President Merrill made a most discriminating 
analysis of the difference between teaching as a 
profession and other lines of business. In teach- 
ing every schoolroom requires skilful, inde- 
pendent, intelligent administration, while in any 
business there is much of the work that is rela- 
tively mechanical, and can be done well by al- 
most anyone who is reasonably efficient and skil- 
fully directed. Every teacher is an administrator, 
and must exercise much individual responsibility. 
There is too much discrimination against the in- 
dividual teacher in the salary schedule. 

The speakers from out of the state were: Dr. 
John R. Kirk of Kirksville, Mo., Dr. John P. 
Haney, New York city, and Dr. A. E. Winship, 
Boston. 

There were eleven departments, all of which 
were enthusiastically attended, had valuable pro- 
grams and discussions. 


Knowledge comes only from growth. The 
sooner this is accepted the sooner will education 
have its higher significance. 
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BOSTON SCHOOL VOTERS’ LEAGUE. 


Boston is having a campaign for the election 
of two members of the city school board that is 
wholly unprecedented. Never before in the same 
way have the so-called friends of the schools been 
so much divided, The cause is in no small meas- 
ure due to the prominence this year, for the first 
time, of the School Voters’ League. Primarily, 
the league is an organization made up of women 
teachers in the Boston public schools and of those 
who sympathize with the desire of these teachers 
to keep the schools out of politics, to represent 
the woman’s as well as the man’s standpoint in 
educational affairs. 

Many of the noblest women in. Boston are ac- 
tive in its affairs. Mrs. Charles G. Ames is the 
president of the league; Mrs. Mary Morton 
Kehew, the first vice-president ; Mrs. Stanley Mc- 
Cormick, the treasurer, and Miss Anne Withing- 
ton, the secretary. Among the vice-presidents of 
the league are: Mrs. John L. Bates, wife of the 
former governor; Mrs. James T. Fields, the well- 
known literary woman; Mrs. Emily A.. Fifield, 
for many years a valuable member of the old 
school board; Miss Helena S. Dudley, head resi- 
dent of Denison house; Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, 
Mrs. Henry D. Forbes, Mrs. John C. Jack, Mrs. 
Fiske Warren, and Mrs. Charles M. Cabot. 

One of its best spokesmen says: “The league 
began its career less than two years ago, in re- 
sponse to a desperate call from the flower of the 
teaching force. These teachers confessed them- 
selves utterly discouraged. They had never, 
they said, felt so remote as then from the centre 
of organization, never so little sure that the mor- 
row would not bring them some utterly disconcert- 
ing and revolutionary order from headquarters. 
Upon their sensitive, nervous systems, it seemed, 
were being visited all the jolts inevitable in the 
change from a ruling board of twenty-four mem- 
bers to a new body made up of five. Of the 
league’s present membership of about 1,700, no 
less than 500 are women teachers in Boston’s 
school service.” 

The fact that this league has a candidate for the 
school board as distinct from the candidates of 
the Public School Association makes the situa- 
tion entirely different from any other school 
board election. It is sure to force good people to 
take sides against one another in a way that will 
be most distasteful. 


HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA. 


Forty years ago a school orchestra that was 
worthy of the name was an impossibility. Many 
a high school at the present day has such an 
organization, and some grammar schools have a 
group of players that surpasses a high school or- 
chestra of twenty-five years ago. 

An orchestra to be successful should be in 
charge of a regular teacher. Some amateur 
organizations capable of good work have failed 
because of the irresponsibility of the pupils and 
the lack of proper recognition of the director. 

Every player, no matter what his instrument, 
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needs the of! énsemble other 
words, he needs the inspiration of playing with a 
team... The experience of such playing is particu- 
larly beneficial in after-life to those members who 
may continue their musical studying. . Orchestral 
practice is clearly in the line of vocational train- 
ing, as, experience has shown. 

The, Boston English High school orchestra was 
organized in October, 1887, and has enjoyed a 
continuous existence. Its, efforts in the begin- 
ning: were not pretentious, but the easy pieces 
within its. scope were well rendered... Some of 
them have been passed on to a. promising group 
of grammar school players. 

For fourteen years attendance at the rehearsals 
was, wholly voluntary, but regularity was neces- 
sary to. retain membership. When the new elec- 
tive system was adopted in the high schools, ten 
years ago, one diploma point was allowed to those 
who practiced vocal music one hour a week, but 
it was not until some six months later, and then in 
the face of considerable opposition, that orches- 
tral practice in this school was recognized to be 
of equal value. After twenty-four years of suc- 
cessful effort on the part of the orchestra, the city 
has made its first contribution toward the equip- 
ment, and has authorized the purchase of two 
melophones. 

In 1905 Hon. George H. Martin, secretary of the 
state board of education, invited the director to 
read a paper at the Massachusetts Institute for 
the Supervisors of Music, and illustrate the same 
by the playing of the pupils. It was a great 
honor to appear before the highest educational 
triburfal of this state, and to receive its hearty en- 
dorsement. 

It has never been considered wise for the or- 
chestra to take many outside engagements, as its 
purpose, aside from benefit to the individual play- 
ers, is to enhance the public functions of the 
school, Whatever playing has been done outside 
has been in connection with educational enter- 
prises, Numerous invitations have been refused, 
with the hint that the school orchestra does not 
desire to usurp the place which properly belongs 
to professionals. 

Since 1898, through the kindness of the trustees 
of the Mary Hemenway fund, the orchestra has 
appeared at the Old South Meeting House at 
least once a year, and to the generosity of this 
fund it owes much of its success. 

At least 500 pupils have been connected with 
the organization since its inception. Its present 
membership. is! forty-seven; the only instrument 
lacking is an oboe. 

Its |present equipment consists of a library of 
over 200 selections and several instruments, in 
addition to the drums and what are known as 
traps. 

During the past three years the following com- 
positions suggest the high order of the pro- 
grams :— 


Selections: “Aida,” “Faust,” “Der Freischutz,” In- 
troduction to Act IIL; “Lohengrin.” Marches: ‘Lach- 
ner,’ “Lenore,” “Tannhauser,” Brahms’ “Hungarian 


Dances.” Overtures: “Pique Dame,” “Jolly Robbers,” 
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“Light Cavalry,” “Morning, Noon, and Night,” by 
Suppé; “Merry Wives of Windsor,” by Nicolai; Ros- 
sini’s “‘William Tell,” “Vorspiel to Lohengrin,’ “Tann- 
hauser” by Wagner. 

The last named overture was played at the graduation 
in June, 1911. As this composition was considered at 
the Peace Jubilee in 1869 the terror of professionals, its 
acceptable rendering by a group of amateurs may be re- 
garded the climax of orchestral achievement. 


A NOTABLE PROTEST. 


On another page we use a Communication from 
Charles L. Ames of Hartford,—a notable protest 
it is, too. Let it be read with care, and, setting 
sentimental traditions aside, let us ask ourselves 
what is right and square and wise. Don’t miss 
reading this communication with close attention 
and an open mind. 


There is significance in the fact that the new 
method of admission to Bowdoin College follows 
the new Harvard plan very closely. The point 
system gives place to the unit system. The Chi- 
cago plan, the report of the N. E. A. committee, 
and the Harvard plan, all coming out within a 
year, have called serious attention to the question 
of college entrance requirements. 


Without criticizing prizes, it may be safely said 
that study for the sake of knowing is an entirely 
different affair than studying for the winning of 
a prize. It-may be that some will study for the 
sake of learning, but the two are radically differ- 
ent. 


The removal of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology to Cambridge, with several elegant 
buildings on the Charles river boulevard, will be 


of immense advantage to both Cambridge and the 
institute. 


The school has a hard road to travel when par- 
ents are completely indifferent to the education of 
their children after they are old enough to work. 


It was James Thomson, the English author, 
who said long ago that the schools were pouring 
muddy information into unretentive sieves. 


Differences of children are not merely of in- 
tellectual capacity, but of disposition and tempera- 
ment as well, 


Play may be educational, and should certainly 
be focused educationally. 


Missouri State Association, Hannibal, enrolled 
3,000, 


Ninety-five per cent. of the cities teach the in- 
jurious effects of the use of alcohol and tobacco, 


Department of Superintendence, N. E, A,, 
February 27, 28, 29, St. Louis. 

Let brothers and sisters—men and women— 
dwell together in unity. 

Efficiency in work is never a sure guarantee of 
civic virtue. 
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(Continued from page 663.} 


S. CLARK, 
Somerville, Mass. 


I am interested most in the questions 6 to 10. Reply- 
ing to those questions one should discriminate between 
the requirements of the office of superintendent in our 
largest cities and the requirements of the office of su- 
perintendent in the smaller cities and towns. Concern- 
ing the latter it seems to me important that the superin- 
tendent should be both a professional and an adminis- 
trative expert, inasmuch as such communities cannot af- 
ford to pay for a different expert for each office. I think 
that a college training supplemented by professional 
study, including business experience, provides the best 
preparation for this office. Whether a local or an out- 
side man is most desirable would depend entirely, in my 
judgment, upon the conditions which surround the place. 
It is not possible to assert that a local man or an out- 
side man is always most desirable. It is desirable that 
the superintendent should have the authority to recom- 
mend in all matters referred to in question 10. It does 
not seem to me desirable that his recommendation 
should be unchecked or unreviewed by some other au- 
thority. It is unreasonable to expect superintendents 
to be infallible, and until they are they need the help 
of the advice of a competent school authority. 


THEODORE F. Martin, 
Danville, Ind. 

1 and 2. Yes. 3. Have state superintendent elected at 
other times than general election. Have county super- 
intendent appointed by a state board. 4. (a) Yes. (b) 
Yes. (c) No. 5. (a) No. (b) Too low. 6. Yes, both. 


-7.(a) Yes. (b) Yes. (c) If possible. 8. The best man, 


no difference where he hails from. 9. Equal to an A. B. 
degree. 10. (a) All. (b) All. (c) None. (d) All. 
{e) A voice in the matter. 


BRAINARD HOOKER, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

It is unfortunate to have the state superintendent of 
public instruction elected by popular vote. In Indiana 
the term of office is but two years, and the chances of a 
re-election are hazardous; for, politically, the office is 
considered of minor importance, and the superintendent 
is generally elected by the dominant party regardless of 
fitness for the office. This and several other objections 
would be overcome if the state superintendent of public 
instruction were appointed by the state board of educa- 
tion. This board in Indiana is made up of the governor 
of the state, the presidents of the Indiana State Normal 
school, Indiana University, and Purdue University, head 
of department of education of Wabash College, president 
of Earlham College, superintendents of the three largest 
cities of the state, and one county superintendent, to- 
gether with the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. The state superintendent should not take part in 
the election of a superintendent to succeed himself. 

The county superintendent should be appointed by the 
same board, with the help of the state superintendent. 
The choice should be confined to eligibles from the 
county to be served when there are eligibles in said 
county. The term of office should be four or six years, 
and the salary should be sufficiently large to induce the 
best men of the county to serve should appointment 
come to them. 

Both county and state superintendent should be pro- 
fessional teachers as well as administrative experts. 
Business experience outside the business of teaching 
does not seem necessary nor desirable, but both college 
and professional training are indispensable. 

The qualifications of the county superintendent should 
be: A college graduate; a normal school graduate or its 
equivalent; ten years of successful experience as teacher 
of both district or grade schools, and high school; and 
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a part of the experience should have been as superin- 
tendent of a town or city school system. 

The present plan of selecting teachers, sites, plans for 
schools, and text-books is satisfactory. The county su- 
perintendent in Indiana suggests teachers to his trustees 
who have the power to employ; and the suggestion is 
generally taken. The trustee selects sites for schools, 
but the county superintendent must approve and give 
the order before the house can be erected. Trustees are 
glad to have the suggestions of the county superintend- 
ent as to plans for the building. It is at this point that 
the county superintendent gets in his work in the con- 
solidation of country schools, and plans with the trus- 
tee the kind of house needed, though the statutes of the 
state fix certain standards which must be met. All 
schoolhouse plans are submitted to the state board of 
health, though not legally requiréd for approval.. All 
text-books for the grade schools are adopted by the 
state board of text-book comissioners, the personnel of 
which is identical with the state board of education. 
The county board of education, made up of the township 
trustees and the county superintendent, select high 
school texts for the county outside the cities and incor- 
porated towns, where this function is performed by the 
city and town superintendents. 


Cuartes A. Harris, 
West Medway, Mass. 


1 and 2. Yes. 

3. A state or county superintendency should be an ap- 
pointive position, said incumbent to be appointed by an 
unpaid board of education similar to the Massachusetts 
state board. 

5. The salaries of the superintendents of Massachu- 
setts are unquestionably- inadequate. Slow but steady 
growth in the line of increase is manifest, however. Let 
us review the successive stages in salary increases 
among the superintendents of the state: In 1840 Spring- 
field appropriated $1,000 for a superintendent of schools, 
—the first instance of professional supervision in the 
state. Boston followed in 1851. In 1854 a law was en- 
acted authorizing the election of a superintendent of 
schools by any town in the state. The salary was to be 
determined by the town. In 1870 a law was passed legal- 
izing district superintendencies. The salary was to be 
fixed by the school committee. In 1888 a law was 
passed fixing the salary of the district superintendent at 
$1,250, the state to pay $500 and the towns comprising 
the union to pay $750. In 1890 the law fixed the mini- 
mum salary of the district superintendent at $1,500, of 
which $750 was to be paid by the state, and a like amount 
by the towns of the union. Since $1,500 is the minimum 
salary at the present time (1911), it is evident that the 
salary has not increased in twenty-one years. 

10. The selection of teachers should be in the hands 
of the superintendent solely. In the early days it was 
not of infrequent occurrence for a town in open town 
meeting to appoint teachers, fix salaries, and make regu- 
lations for the schools, instead of delegating this duty 
to a committee. As late as 1826, when a law requiring 
towns to choose a school committee was passed, there 
were protests in abundance against interference with 
the individual citizen’s rights, and attempts were made 
to repeal the law, so great was the opposition to grant- 
ing any power to a school committee. The law was not 
changed, but the next year a pacifier was enacted into 
law which gave the respective school districts the power 
to elect prudential committeemen, This was the era of 
decentralization. In 1838, however, a law was passed 
authorizing the selection of teachers by school commit- 
tees, unless the town voted otherwise. ._In 1859 a law 
was passed authorizing the school committee alone to 
select teachers. Thus we have recorded steps of ad- 
vance from colonial and provincial times to 1859. No 
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law has been enacted to better the condition since that 
date, as the law of 1909 is a joker in toto. 

Since it has been deemed wise to transfer the power 
of electing teachers from the town meeting acting as a 
committee of the whole to a committee of three, or a 
multiple of three, as required by the law of 1857, the 
next logical step, after a lapse of fifty-two years, is to 
delegate the power to one who is, to some degree at 
least, an educational expert, who can be held responsible 
for results. It is not the people who want to retain the 
power of appointing teachers so much as it is the desire 
of a few political committeemen. 

Committees in Massachusetts have had the power to 
dismiss teachers since 1844. The superintendent should 
not have the power of dismissal, but a number smaller 
than the majority of a committee should have that power 
if such dismissal be recommended by the superintendent. 


W. H. MI 
Freetown, Mass. 

l and 2. Yes. 3. Clean up politics. 4 (b) Yes. (c) 
Doubt it. 5 (a) No. (b) Too low. (6) Should be 
both. (7) Last alone is no good. Some good superin- 
tendents have not been college cr normal men, but same 
can be said of old doctors or lawyers. 8. Outside. 9. 
One based on training and experience. 10. All, with aid 
of committee. 

Avsert F. Hutson, 
Kokomo, Ind. 


l and 2. Yes. 4. (a) In general it is, not always. (c) 
No, not unless the political party is always in the ma- 
jority, then not best. 5. (a) No. (b) Neither is high 
enough. 6. (a) Not necessary. (b) This is best if he 
has good ability and common sense. 8. A local man in 
our section for county superintendent. 9. Sixty months 
or better, or graduate of I.S. N. or I. U. 10. He 
should have considerable responsibility in each. 


J. H. Het vey, 
Day County, South Dakota. 


It is a misfortune to have any office connected with 
the schools really in politics. This is particularly true 
of the office of county superintendent of schools. The 
state superintendent is so far removed from the actual 
field of operations that it does not matter so much there. 
School men and the people must stand firm against the 
mere politician. The real worker in office is the man to 
solve the problem. Work counts more than words in 
the administration of schools as in business. The office 
needs a man of large experience, professional training, 
and administrative ability, but more than this it needs a 
man whose life-principles are grounded firmly in the un- 
selfish, whose vision perceives the needs of inner nature 
as well as those things which feed and care for the 
physical child. Business, cold business can never revive 
drooping spirits nor set into action the emotional and 
purposeful elements of the human being. The power to 
give shape and intensity to the motives which actuate 
and energize being is worth more than any other quali- 
fication that the supervisor of a school system may 
possess or be required to have. Personality counts 
largely here as everywhere. The need for the broadest 
culture is everywhere apparent; but culture must not be 
confused with mere school administration. The child is 
worth more than the system, and the end is greater in 
value than the means to that end. The ability to see 
that activity rather than this activity is the essential 
nature of the child and of his processes in development, 
is of prime importance among the qualifications of a 
good school supervisor. 

It is difficult for us to see how a change in the manner 
of the election of a superintendent can greatly relieve 
the office from its political tendencies; but we do think 
that the lengthening of the possible time of service would 
relieve the situation very much. The people will ever 
hold within their hands the ballots. They can remove the 
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inefficient; if they have the power to retain the efficient 
in office, then all that any reasonable man or body of 
men can ask for has been gained. 

In regard to salaries, the best workers are not always 
the receivers of the largest salaries, nor does a large 
salary insure a large worker. Men build to that which 
they see, usually. What our supervisors need most is a 
larger vision, a vision which will include a more perfect 
manhood and womanhood, and the means of developing 
that manhood and womanhood in all of its social rela- 
tions. Real culture and professional training are both 
essential. College training and culture are preferable 
but not absolutely essential. Normal school training is 
perhaps all that is really desirable. It ought to be suffi- 
cient if that training has covered the field of human en- 
deavor as it should. 

I do not think that the county superintendent should 
be ignored in the passing upon the papers of applicants 
for certificates nor in the placing of teachers in the 
schools. He should have power to remove the incompe- 
tent at any time. He should be able and ready to give 
advice as to suitable buildings and sites, and even the 
power to condemn a building unsuitable or dangerous to 
the health and morals of the children. The text-book 
question is one where the county superintendent’s ad- 
vice should be as much law as the city superintendent’s 
voice now is in his sphere. His knowledge of books in 
general and conditions in particular ought to be worth 
something to the county. 


H. M. Stauson, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


In my opinion, no educational position should “be in 
politics,” because fitness should be the only means of at- 
taining and efficiency the only means of holding such a 
position. While many educational positions are not 
now in politics, there is no guarantee that they will re- 
main out. They should be held by incumbents as long 
as they continue efficient. To measure efficiency, we 
must have accepted standards and a recognized author- 
ity to apply them. 

The Michigan school law prescribes certain educa- 
tional requirements for eligibility to the office of county 
commissioner of schools, but is silent as to qualifications 
for state superintendent. We should have reasenable 
requirements for eligibility to all of the lower positions 
and plans for promotion to higher ones dependent on 
successful experience and scholarship. 

We need inducements that will lead the best of men 
and women to enter the field of education for life. 


Josepu E. Avent, 
Goldsboro, North Carolina. 


1, Not in North Carolina. 2. Yes. 3. Elect by county 
board of education. 4. (a) Yes. (b) Yes. (c) Pos- 
sibly, by long term. 5. Not usually. (a) Neither. 6. 
Better a combination. 7. (a) Yes. (b) Hardly. (c) 
No. 8. Local man best, if a good one can be found. 
Should not be restricted to locality. 10. (a) Nominating 
power. (b) Power of removal subject to appeal to 
board of education. (c) Veto power. (d) Veto power. 
(e) Predominating influence. 


W. L. Cocerns, 
Rockland, Mass. 


1 and 2. Yes. 3. Something like the civil service sys- 
tem. 4. (a) Yes. (b) Ithinkso. (c) Notinreality. 5. 
(a) No. (b) Onapar. 6. Both. 7. (a) No. (b) No. (c) 
No. All are desirable. & An outside man ordinarily 
preferable. 9. Good moral character, adequate prepara- 
tion, or successful experience. 10. (a) Nomination. (b) 
No teacher should be removed without his approval. No 
teacher should be retained after he has shown that she 
is not qualified to teach. (c) Approval or rejectiom 
(d) Approval or rejection. (e) No text-book should be 
adopted without his approval. 
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Curnton J. RicHARDs, 


Hatfield, Mass. 

1 and 2. Yes. 3) Fill by appointment with tenure of 
office. 4. (b) Yes. (c) No. 5. (a) No. (b) Teach- 
ets’ salaries are too low. Rural superintendents’ sala- 
ries are too low to retain efficient men. This 
handicaps the rural schools. 6. Both. 7. (a) No. (b) 
No. (c) Yes. & Outside usually. 9. State—graded. 


10. (a) All teachers should be recommended by superin- 
tendent. (b) Any self-respecting superintendent will re- 
sign if teachers are continued in service for successive 
elections against his recommendation. (c) No text-book 
should be chosen of which the superintendent does not 
approve. (d) The same is true of school sites and 
plans. 


A NOTABLE PROTEST. 

Editor of the Journal of Education: I have recently 
examined some new singing books which contain devo- 
tional hymns and patriotic songs for use in the. publ 
schools of the state. The selection and arrangement of 
the patriotic and “occasional” ‘songs are very satisfae- 
tory, but, of the devotional hymns given*in the ‘books, 
and there are not many, nearly twenty-five per cent. can- 
not be used in public schools having a latge Jewish éle- 
ment. There are three schools in Hartford, the registra- 
tion of each being 1,500 or more, in which over fiity per 
cent. of the pupils are Jews. Besides, most of the other 
schools in this city have some_pupils of that faith. What 
is true of Hartford, in this particular,. is true of New 
York, ‘Boston Providence, other “€astérn cities. 
Why do the compiler and publisher fail to recognize this 
fact? Why .are the thousands of Jews in our public 
schools expected to sing “How sweet the name of Jesus 
sounds,” “All hail the power of Jesus’ name,” “Onward, 
Christian soldiers,” et cetera. 

Mr. Editor, |. am» a»member a Congregational 
church in this city, and I desire to enter my protest 
against such a collection of hymns for use in the public 
schools... Have we come, to. a time when school, officials 
must introduce into the schools under their charge devo- 
tional hymns that are sectarian in character, and that are 
a distinct offence to a large number of pupils? Ought 
the schools to stake advantage of, the. compulsory 
tendance of children in. schools, “supported” by public 
money, and require the pupils to sing sectarian hymns? 
I have no patience with this Injastice.“WHy not use de- 
votional hymns that will be accepted by every one? Ii 
the plea be made that children ought to know the stand- 
ard tunes of the world, well and good, but for those 
tunes, hymns of géneral acceptance can be used. In the 
beautiful arrangement from Weber’s “Der Freischutz,” 
why not have the pupils sing “Softly now the, light - of 
day” instead of “Saviour, teach me day by day’? To 
the tune “Adeste Fideles,” why not use the words “The 
Lord is my shepherd, how‘happy am I” instead of “O 
come, all» ye \faithful”? To the arraggement from 
Beethoven’s ninth symphofiy, why tse the’ words 
“Rise, my soul, and streteh thy wings” instead of “Hark, 
what mean those holy voices’?” These are Mustrations 
of what can be done so that non-sectarian hymns may 
be used with the standard tunes. With but little effort 
on the part of the compiler and publisher, hymns of gen- 
eral acceptance can be found for all of the so-called 


standard tunes. Further, I hold that Nativity songs and 
Easter hymns have no place in our cosmopolitan schools. 

Finally, Mr. Editor, let me say that we desire those 
songs and hymns for our schools that shall stimulate to 
love of country, that shall give an acquaintance with the 
ever-popular .jolk-songs of our land, and that shall in 
matters devotional and spiritual unite us and not divide 


us, 
Charles L. Ames, 

Principal of Brown School. 

Hartford, Conn, 
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BOOK TABLE. 


SOCIAL FACTORS AFFECTING SPECIAL SU- 
PERVISION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By 
Walter Albert Jessup, professor of education, Indi- 
ana University. New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Cloth. 123 pp. 

The great demand by men in the administrative fields 
of school work is for facts. Without some agency to 
clear the ground and to provide intelligent data, contin- 
uous investigation and constructive work is an improb- 
ability. One agency which is measuring up to the de- 
mand and the opportunity is Teachers College, Columbia. 
The theses turned out by students there lead and show 
the direction which must be taken by educational admin- 
istrators and investigations in administration. One of 
the latest of these theses is “Contribution to Education, 
No. 43,” Professor Jessup’s book noted above. It 1s 
typical of the aims and accomplishments of the other 
“Contributions.” It is an attempt to give such a his- 
tory of the introduction and development of new sub- 
jects in the school curriculum that the administration of 
these subjects may be better understood. The specially- 
supervised subjects considered in this treatise are music, 
manual training, drawing, domestic science, physical 
education, and penmanship. In each case there is a 
thorough examination of the sanctions back of the de- 
mand for the introduction of these subjects, to ascertain 
if possible whether the demand for these subjects came 
from within the school itself or whether it came from 
the school group outside, to point out certain typical 
ways in which the new subject matter became a part of 
the curriculum, and to determine the effect of the trad: 
tions of the school on the interpretation of the new sub- 
ject matter. Further the author examined certain quan- 
titative aspects of the question, including the distribution 
of specialists. for subject, location, salary, sex, and 
method. Professor Jessup’s task was not so much that 
of a statistics gatherer as of an interpreter of facts al- 
ready at hand. His judgment seems to have been given 
after a careful survey in each instance. The reports of 
educational associations, school reports, and the opin- 
ions of leaders in the various movements have given the 
author his working basis. As to sanctions for these 
new subjects, he concludes that the religious and social 
sanction which was operative in the case of music and 
the “practical necessity” of introducing domestic science 
and the concern for bodily welfare in the case of physi- 
cal education are typical sanctions for the various sub- 
jects. As to the origin of the C¢emand for these sub- 
jects Professor Jessup proves in a striking way that the 
demand in almost every case came from the outside, 
which shows the responsiveness of the school to public 
opinion. To introduce these new subjects it is first neces- 
sary for the interested persons \outside to prepare the 
public mind and to prove the possibility of the venture. 
In almost every instance the expense of the initial ex- 
periment was borne by these outside organizations. The 
effect of educational tradition on these subjects after 
they were introduced into the schoolroom is rather cu- 
rious. “The traditions of the school are so powerful 
that the response to outside pressure is made in con- 
formity with existing standards.... The school has 
been identified with purely intellectual activity for so 
long a time that any demand from the outside of this 
field is extremely liable to be misinterpreted.” Profes- 
sor Jessup’s inquiry into the spread of the practice, the 
sex of the special teachers, and the division of responsi- 
bility are equally interesting. The thesis should be read 
by administrators so that they may get a broad, well- 
rounded view of this question of special subjects and 
their supervision. 


READINGS IN AMERICAN HISTORY—BOOKS L. 


AND IL. Edited by Edgar W. Ames of Troy (N. Y.) 
high school. New York: Charles E. Merrill Com- 
pany. Cloth, 160 and 140 pp. Price, 25 cents each, 


The aim of these interesting little works is to aid in 
the formation of a taste for history, without which— 
says the New York state department of education—'‘the 
pupil has substantially failed in history, no matter how 
well he may be prepared for examinations.” Book 1. 


contains “Captain John Smith’s True Relation,” “Juet’s 
Discovery of the Hudson,” “Bradiord’s Plymouth Plan- 
Destruction of the Tea.” 
“The Monroe Doctrine,” “Lincoln’s In- 
and the 
These selections—- 


tation,” and. “Hutchinson's 
Book IL. has 
augurals,” “Seward’s Speech on Alaska,” 
‘Autobiography of Peter Cooper.” 
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as far as they go—are admirable, and the annotations on 
these events most excellent. At the same time we imag- 
ine that something from the career or writings of Wash- 
ington might have found place .in these initial vol- 
umes. But in all probability some such excerpt will 
appear in the subsequent books of the series. 


PRACTICAL BOTANY. By Joseph Y. Bergen, re- 
cently instructor in biology in the English High 
school, Boston, and Otis W. Caldwell, associate pro- 
fessor of botany in the University of Chicago. Bos- 
ton, New York, and Chicago: Ginn & Co. §8vo. 
Cloth. 545 pp. Illustrated. Price, $1.30. 

Mr. Bergen has developed genuine and important 
leadership in the direction of botanical studies in the 
secondary schools of the country. Much of his earliest 
work was for the Journal of Education, and his coming 
into his own so completely as he has is a great triumph 
of scholarly, scientific, and professional devotion. 

This botany is designed to meet the increasing de- 
mand for a text-book which shall present the subject in 
a scientific manner and, at the same time, emphasize the 
relations of plants to everyday life. It contains ample 
material to prepare students who wish to present a unit 
for entrance to college, but its point of view is not that 
of the technical botanist. The book is designed rather 
to give that kind of outlook upon the science which will 
enable the pupil better to appreciate the economi¢ and 
the aesthetic significance of the plant world, as well as 
to understand the elements of biology as they are shown 
in the life of plants. The book is highly attractive, en- 
tirely simple, every way usable, beautifully illustrated, 
= has distinct and great educational and scientific 
value. 


ONE HUNDRED LESSONS IN AGRICULTURE. 
With Practical Problems. By Aretas W. Nolan, West 
Virginia University. Chicago: Row, Peterson & Co. 
Cloth. Illustrated. pp. : 

This is an exceptionally valuable, interesting, and 
beautiful book. The plan is new, the facts are reliable, 
the information extensive, the problems invaluable, the 
illustrations helpful, and some of them—colored—are 
simply exquisite. It is a farm boy’s book. It will ap- 
peal to him in every paragraph, will aid him in all home 
work, will help to attach him to the farm. 

No phase of agricultural life and work is omitted, and 
every comment and all advice is sensible, and everything 
is focused for a non-bookish boy or girl. It deals with 
the best of everything in the vegetable and _animal 
world. The score cards for judging everything in farm 
and garden, in stable and pasture, are an important fea- 
ture of this notable book for school use. 


CUBA AND HER PEOPLE OF TO-DAY. By 
Forbes Lindsay. Illustrated from original and_ se- 
lected photographs by the author. Boston: L. C. Page 
& Co. Cloth. 329 pp. Price, $3.00. 

This is a holiday book, but it is more besides. The 
geography of the island is carefully described with an 
idea of informing Americans who ought to know Cuba 
for industrial reasons. Of the history of Cuba Mr. 
Lindsay has much to say. He disagrees with American 
authors who have seen only ruinous policies in the Span- 
ish regime and only good in the influence of the United 
States. In contrast to this “distorted impression” Mr. 
Lindsay advances a candid account with impartial fair- 
ness. But we have no way of knowing the author’s au- 
thority. We could hardly expect footnotes in a volume 
of such a popular and readable nature; we merely trust 
to his judgment. The chapters on the people of Cuba 
are most interesting. We are told that the people are 
not really lazy. That fallacy is due to a natural prone- 
ness of one people to consider its neighbors indolent. 
As to the future, Mr. Lindsay finds it “hardly possible 
to avoid the conviction that Cuba’s ultimate fate will be 
annexation to the United States, or some very similar 
state,” and he shows how this may come about. The 
purpose of the book is to acquaint Americans with the 
established and prospective industries of the island. 
The sugar and tobacco industries are thoroughly dis- 
cussed. The mineral resources and latent agricultural 
wealth are astounding. In the appendices the author 
gives the text of two important treaties, some statistics, 
and a bibliography which gives an idea of how well read 
Mr. Lindsay is in Cuban affairs. 


December 2}, 1951 


EXAMINATION FOR 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT'S CERTIFICATE 


A public examination of persons wishing to obtain 
the certificate of approval of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education for the position of superintendent of 
schools, in accordance’ with Chapter 215, Acts of 1904, 
will be held in Room 240, State ‘House, Boston, on Fri- 
day and Saturday, December 29 and 30, at 9.30 A. M. 

For further information communicate with 


DAVID SNEDDEN, 


State Commissioner of Education. 
Room 302, Ford Building, 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mags. 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 


“Her Husband.” By Jalia Magruder. Price, $1.35.—* - 
brarian at Play.” By L. Pearese, Price, Youn 
yt ey By Hugh Pendexter. Boston: Small, Maynard 
“English for New Americans.” - 8. and 
ries of Famous Musicians.” By D. C. Ward.—*: - 
cal Construction.” By N. L. Laffin’ Price, 
Teach gem | Arithmetic.” By Levi Seeley. Price, 25 cents. 
s Song Book.” Price, 2 cents. Chicago; A. 
“Che Problem of Freedom.” By George Herbert Pal ; 
$1.25.——“Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet.” Edited by W. Stren’ 
Price, 25 cents.——‘‘Milton's Of Education, Areo itica, The Com- 
monweailth.”” Edited by Laura E. Lockwood. Boston: Houghton 
Lee's 
Webster's Ne 
Chicage: Laird & w Standard Dictionary.” Price, 
“The Odyssey of Homer.” (Books VI, XIV, XVIII,— a 
“Trving’4 sketch Book.” and M 
Craik. New York: Charles E. Merrill Company. . 


Murine Eye Remedy 


Weak, We Watery Eyes 
Granulated Eyelids, Sorina Smart 
Soothes Eye Pain. Druggists Sell Murine Eye 
Remedy, iquid, 25c, 50c, $1.00. Murine @ 
Salve in Aseptic Tu » $1.00. e 
and Eye Advice Free by Mail. 


An Eye Tonic Good for All Eyes that Need Care 


Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 


New Supplementary Readers 


Dale’s 


Heroes and Great Hearts 
, and their Animal Friends 


Charming anecdotes of the good and great 
and of their kindness to animals. A book 
of high ethical teaching, adapted to 
grammar grades. Beautifully illustrated. 
250 pages. 60 cents. 


Holbrook’s 
Cave Dwellers and Other 
Primitive People 


An interesting account of the beginnings 
of civilization, for early grammar grades. 
Fully illustrated. 144 pages. 40 cents. 


D. C. Heath &*Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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December 23, 1941 


‘EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from 

hool authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
th@2 Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


December 26-28: Ohio School Im- 
provement Federation, Columbus; 
secretary, W. M. Beetham, Bucy- 
rus. 


December 26-29: California Teach- 
ers’ Association (Bay section), 
Stockton; president, Agnes E. 
Howe, San Jose. 


December 26-29: Thirty-third annual 
Convention of the Music Teachers 
National Association, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


ember 26-29: Pennsylvania State 
Association, Philadel- 
hia; president, W. Robbins, 
ebanon; secretary, T. P. Me- 
Caskey, Lancaster. 


December 27, 28, 29: New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association, Atlan- 
tic City; state chairman, 
Bryan. 


December 27, 28, 29: Florida Teach- 
ers’ Association, Jacksonville; sec- 
retary, R. L. Turner, Inverness. 


December 27, 28, 29: Indiana State 
Association, Indianapolis. 


December 27, 28, 29: [Illinois State 
Association, Springfield; president, 
H. W.  Shryrock, Carbondale; 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, John E. Miller. East St. Louis. 


December 27, 28, 29: Montana State 
Teachers’ Association, Great Falls; 
president, R. J. Cunningham, 
Bozeman. 


December 27, 28, and 29: Annual 
session of the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Education in the 
South, Atlanta, Georgia; general 
secretary, H. E. Bierly, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


December 28, 29,30: New York State 
Council of Elementary School 
Principals and Teachers, Asso- 
ciated Academic Principals, New 
York State Classical Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Syracuse; secretary, E. 
F. Knapp, Syracuse. 


December 28, 29, 30: Wyoming State 
Teachers’ Association, Laramie; 
president, O. I. Blakesley, Rock 
Springs. 


December 28-30: Fifth annual meet- 
ing American Association for 
Labor Legislation, Washington, 
New Hotel Raleigh; J. B. An- 
drews, New York, secretary. 


February 9 and 10: Northeast Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association, Osh- 
kosh; president, E. M. Beeman. 


February 16 and 17: Southern Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association; presi- 
dent, Superintendent Clough of 
Portage. 


February 27, 28, 29: Department of 
Superintendence of the National 
Association, St. Louis, 

o. 


March 13, 14, 15: Central California 
Teachers’ Association, Fresno. 
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“Warch 22, 23: North Central Assoeta: 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Chicago; secretary, 
Thomas Arkle Clark. 


April 3, 4, 5, 6: Spokane (Wash.) In- 
land Empire Association; presi- 
dent, C. A. Duniway, Missoula, 
Mont. 


April 4, 5, 6, 1912: Alabama Educa- 
tional Association, Birmingham; 
president, D. R. Murphy. 


April 19, 20: Central Missouri Asso- 
ciation, Warrensburg, Mo.; secre- 
tary, T. R. Luckett, Sedalia. 


June 12-19: _ Thirty-ninth conference 
of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, Cleve- 
land, O.; Alexander Johnson, An- 
gola, Ind., general secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


EAST CORINTH. This excep- 
tionally prosperous town a few miles 
out of Bangor has a vigorous acad- 
emy which is also the public school, 
and the training which the young 
people get makes for manhood and 
womanhood as well as scholarship. 

DANFORTH. This town had its 
first experience with a state educa- 
tional campaign this season, and the 
teachers from Lee, Springfield, King- 
man, and Prentiss came, and the citi- 
zens turned out in mass, so that the 
day and evening were as enjoyable as 
they were profitable. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. By a change in rank- 
ing as junior masters, former in- 
structors will have a minimum salary 
of $1,476 instead of $1,200 as hereto- 
fore, and masters’ assistants will 
have as a minimum $972 in place of 


There were about 150 at the Mas- 
sachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club din- 
ner at the City Club last Saturday. 
President Luther of Trinity College 
urged that there be more economy 
of time in the school curriculum. 
There is too much waste when chil- 
dren go to school but one-seventh 
of the week for only half the year. 
He would change school hours and 
curriculums so that it would be pos- 
sible for a student to finish profes- 
sional school several years earlier 
than now. President Gibbs of New 
Hampshire College set forth the im- 
portance and opportunities of agri- 
‘cultural colleges. Professor Collins 
of the department of pedagogy of 
Middlebury College discussed _ the 

roblem of choosing a vocation, and 

e suggested practical ways for the 
school to help the boy in finding his 
place in the world. arlan P. Amen 
presided at the meeting. 

CAMBRIDGE. On December 4 
Professor G. P. Baker delivered an 
interesting paper before the Modern 
Language Conference of the Harvard 
Graduate school on “The Pageant of 
To-day and Its Possibilities.” After 
describing the revival of the pageant 
in England, due to the efforts of 
Louis N. Parker and of Mr. Les- 
celles, Professor Baker discussed the 

rinciples which should be followed 
nm constructing a pageant, and the 
difficulties which the producer would 
probably encounter, illustrating his 
points by references to the pageants 
at Peterboro, N. H., and Thetford, 
Vt., in which he was directly inter- 
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ested. “The greatest .ault “Of the 
pageant, he thinks, is its tendency to 
become merely a series of tableaux, 
with no unifying idea throughout, 
thus, for New England towns, the 
scenes showing the Indians, the Puri- 
tans, the Revolution, the Civil war, 
ete., would be the same in one local- 
ity as in another, thereby causing the 
gradual stereotyping of these scenes, 
and, inevitably, the death of the his- 
torical pageant by reason of its mo- 
notony. This, he thinks, can be 
guarded against only by having 
unity, which, in the case of Peter- 
boro, was furnished by the music of 
the lamented MacDowell, already at 
hand, and which in other cases can 
be effected by the appearance of 
members of the same family as char- 
acters in the scenes from one genera- 
tion to another, or by some other 
means. This will help to prevent the 
pageant from becoming fixed in form. 
$ a means of avoiding monotony in 
any single production, Professor 
aker cannot emphasize too strongly 
the importance of music and dancing 
to relieve the tension of the dramatic 
scenes, for the best form of pageant 
has true dramatic action in the 
scenes, and is not merely a series of 
tableaux. The music and dancing 
should also help to interpret the 
dominant theme of the pageant. As 
to the players, Professor Baker 
makes a sharp distinction between 
the actor in a pageant and the 
ordinary professional actor. The 
pageant is distinguished by massing 
the players rather than by individual 
effort—there are no “stars” or “lead- 
ing men”—and for its purposes inex- 
perienced players are best. As a 
tule, the favorites of the village dra- 
matic clubs fail as players in a 
pageant, because they think of act- 
ing, while the farmers and their 
wives live the parts they are playing. 
As evidence of this fact, Professor 
Baker said the greatest successes of 
1S experience were won by a man of 
eighty and aman of sixty respec- 
tively, neither of whom had ever be- 
fore taken part in any dramatic per- 
formance. In conclusion, after deal- 
ing with other problems involved, the 
professor said the prospective pro- 
ducer and playwright must have a 
great deal of patience and a good 
fund of humor, but that the artistic 
rewards would well repay the trouble 
and expense of the production. 
GRANVILLE. The teachers of 
the Granville, Tolland, and South- 
wick schools had a visiting day of 
more than usual interest recently. 
District Superintendent J. S. McCann 
planned the trip to the Westfield 
Normal Training school for a spe- 
cial study of the teaching of English. 
Principal Winslow gave a talk on the 
methods and results of the work in 


- his department. 


GREENFIELD. Superintendent 
Richardson is trying out an interest- 
mg experiment in arithmetic in- 
struction in the Federal-street school. 
He is testing the value of the indirect 
theory of instruction. The new plan 
eliminates the study of arithmetic as 
a separate subject, and there is de- 
voted to its study no definite period 
each day when principles and exam- 


_ ples are given of the: various proc- 


esses which need to be learned. In 
place of this an effort is made to in- 
troduce, incidentally with their sub- 
jects, problems of a mathematical 
sort which relate to the particular 
studies taken up. The course has 
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| “The Holden System for Pre- 
serving Books” 


Oae New England superintendent, 6 years ago, had all the 


adopted the whole system ! 


We 


do more. 


books put on their desks by the pupils; found those having 
“ Holden Covers” on in better condition and cleaner, so he 
At the end of 6 years he found the 
saving had been 50%. The late Dr. W. T. Harris after looking 
into it thoroughly said, “It’s splendid, and should be incor- 
porated in the management of all Free Text-Book Schools.” 
have done our part, we operate on a “One Price” 
plan, so that a small school district buys at exactly same price as 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, etc. We can’t 
Its up to you to look into this plan. 


the Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. mizes c. secy. 


been carefully worked out by the 
teachers, and is now being given a 
thorough try-out in six grades. 

LEOMINSTER. The Leominster 
Teachers’ Association has as presi- 
dent John C. Hull, principal of the 
high school; vice-presidents, C. H. 
Walker and Miss Frances N. Mor- 
rell; secretary, Miss Florence L. 
Howe; treasurer, Miss Eda F. Edge- 
comb. 


MELROSE. The principal of the 
high school, Lorne B. Hulsman, has 
established an employment bureau at 
his school. Pupils of the school de- 
siring employment afternoons, Sat- 
urdays, holidays, and recesses file 
their names with the principal on 
blank forms stating preferences, if 
any, for the kind of work. Principal 
Hulsman gives the pupil a rating 
based on the amount of study, stand- 
ing in class, and scholarship marks of 
the pupil. Those at the head of the 
list are recommended first when ap- 
plications are made. There is con- 
siderable interest in Mr. Hulsman’s 
experiment, which seems to be work- 
ing successfully. 

SPRINGFIELD. Among the ac- 
tivities of the schools here of recent 
interest are the successful experi- 
ments with the open-air and open- 
window schools, and the plan for cor- 
related art and handiwork instruction 
devised by the supervisors of draw- 
ing, manual training, and sewing in 
co-operation with Miss McConkey, 
supervisor of the primary schools. 
At present this latter plan is prac- 
ticed in only the first five grades, but 
it will eventually be introduced in all 
the grammar grades. 

The manual training work for boys 
in the grammar grades has been ar- 
ranged on new and what promises to 
be a better schedule. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. At the meeting 
of the Rhode Island superintendents 
on December 9 certain important 
subjects were considered, among 
them the truancy law and industrial 
education legislation. 

new twenty-nine-room school 
building is being planned to occupy 
the site of the present Bingham- 
street school. The cost will probably 
- be in the neighborhood of $240,000. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. Two courses in 
the department of education in Yale 
University in any one year will be al- 
lowed to actually employed teachers 
of the state. This is a commendable 
move on the part of the corporation 
to make the university more useful 
to the citizens. 

HARTFORD. _ The Hartford 
board of school visitors voted not to 
dispense with religious exercises at 
the opening of the morning sessions. 
The Catholic Transcript of Hartford 
is as glad as any other good people 
in the city: “Catholics, while not al- 
lowing that one creed is as good as 
another, cannot look with pleasure 
on the disappearance of all religion 
from the schools.” 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK. 


ELMIRA. A lecture course is be- 
ing supported here by the board of 
education primarily for teachers, but 
offered also to any of the public who 
wish to attend. Among the speakers 
are Max Eastman of Columbia, Dr. 
Barnes, and Assistant Superintendent 
Edson of New York city. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


READING. This city had the 
largest board of education in the 
country—sixty-four—until this year, 
when it was reduced to nine by the 
new school code. 

SCRANTON. Charles Welsh, one 
of the most prolific writers of good 
books for children, an English author 
who began publishing in 1877, is now 
making his home in this city. He 
announces his two hundred and first 
story book for children. 

ALTOONA. The board of six 
school directors has passed into his- 
tory here, and the new board, con- 
sisting of nine members, has been or- 
ganized here according to the new 
school code provisions. William F. 
Eberle was. elected president, and 
David S. Keith, formerly superin- 
tendent, vice-president. 

PITTSBURG. Dr. C. B. Con- 
nelley, dean of the School of Applied 


Industries at the Carnegie Technical 
schools, has also been supervisor of 
the industrial schools of Pittsburg 
until he was elected as one of the 
board of education of fifteen of Pitts- 
burg, to accept which he had to re- 
sign the supervising position and sur- 
render the salary. He will be suc- 
ceeded by A. D. Alexander. The 
teaching force recently gave Dr. Con- 
nelley a banquet and an elegant clock 
in testimony of their high regard. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


OHIO. 


YOUNGSTOWN. Wells L. Gris- 
wold, who, as long-time principal of 
the Rayen high school of this city, 
made it the record-breaking high 
school of the country, probably, has 
resigned to accept a highly attractive 
and remunerative position with the 
Dollar Savings and Trust Company 
of this city. There are now 167 
graduates of Rayen high school en- 
rolled in fifty-six different colleges. 


WISCONSIN. 


REEDSBURG. A. B. Olson of 
Eagle River succeeds A. B. Clifton 
as superintendent here. 

RACINE. The school authorities 
have been investigating the candy and 
chewing gum which is consumed tn 
such quantities by the school chil- 
dren. 


NEBRASKA. 
KEARNEY. The normal school 
of this city is outlining Teachers Col- 
lege work under two courses, a 
junior college and a senior college. 
In each there are forty required sub- 
jects and forty electives. 


MISSOURI. 


ST. LOUIS. According to the 
tentative program of the National 
Council of Education, which will 
meet in this city on February 26, 28, 
and 29, the following subjects will be 
discussed: “The Culture Element and 
the Economy of Time in Education,” 
“Special High School Preparation of 
Candidates for Normal Schools, 
“Problems Relating to the Health of 
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the School,” “By What Standards or 


Tests Shall the Efficiency of a School 
or of a System of Schools be Meas- ON 
ured,” “Rural School Education— 


Needed Changes.” 
KENTUCKY. 
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HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Centers. Literature, and 
Fodagogy in America, It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
®xpression whether as a creative thinker or 
an interpreter. A beautiful new buliding. 
Summer sessions. Catalogue and full in- 
formation on application to 


LOUISVILLE. This city is fall- College of Oratory 


ing in line with other cities in pre- 


i E 
paring open-air school quarters for ow 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


anaemic, under-grade, and delicate 
children. Three sites are being con- 


Something new in drawing studies. 


sidered for an open-air. bungalow 4 GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWINO 


the entire structure. 


ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO. Mrs. Young has 


FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDNUND KBTCHUN 


These drawings have been planned mapeealy for the busy teacher. They 
been re-elected superintendent by a offer a practical means of presenting to the 


class a series of mechanical draw- 


; ings which develop the idea of how Working Drawings are made, of accurate 
on rips neatness, and good arrangement. No models or solids are needed 
ere 


her re-election. At the same meet- and the o 


jects are such as can be made with few tools. These drawings make 


; mechanical drawing practical in schools where it has heretofore been prohibi- 
buil tive because of a lack of just such explicit lessons as are found in this course. 
uildings 


evening, where the boys and girls 
may find innocent interests—dancing, 
dramatics, and moving pictures. 


KANSAS. 


Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight, and Nine. 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco; Ch 
pany, Wabash Avenue; Kansas City: Hoover Bros. (Agents), 418 E. 9th Street. 


Per set, 25 cents. 


icago: Thc mas Chariese Com. 


TOPEKA. The expenditure per 
pupil on average daily attendance in 


OKLAHOMA. 
the schools of Kansas is $33.63; ex- Miss Rosalie Pollock of Salt Lake 
penditure per pupil on average daily ‘ 


: City has become primary supervisor 
The expenditure per capita of total Fre: 
population of Kansas is $5.20, while P y The Oklah , 
per capita total population of the ne a 

hole United States is only $4.45. board of education has adopted a 
_ three-years’ course for the teaching 
of agriculture in the graded schools 


MINNESOTA. of the state, and has readopted the 
MINNEAPOLIS. Arthur Flem- text-books used last year in connec- 


ing Benson, principal of the largest tion with this study. 
school in the state, is one of the most 
popular of institute lecturers. 


BIRMINGHAM. The State Nor- 


INDIANA. ; mal school board is planning to erect 
SULLIVAN. W. R. Curtis of a model school building as a part of 


Crown Point has taken up his work the normal school equipment accord- 
‘as superintendent here. ing to the Educational Exchange. 
— The advantages of showing those 
MICHIGAN. who plan to teach what sort of a 
LANSING. The Michigan State workroom they should have are 
‘Teachers’ has com- manifest. 
mended the action of the regents in —_— 
extending the practical side of the MISSISSIPPI. 
teaching of pedagogy in the univer- _ November 17 was celebrated as 
sity by working in connection with Public Health day by the schools and 
the Ann Arbor high school and the the people by proclamation of the 
schools of the city. Beginning with governor, in which he called upon all 
the next semester those seniors who schools, colleges, and other educa- 
expect to take up teaching in the fall tional institutions, and public institu- 
will alternate with the regular teach- tions of every kind, and the public 
ers on the city staff. generally, to join in the observance 
of Friday, November 17, 1911, as a 
SOUTHEHN STATES. special Public Health day, devoting 
—on a part of that day to improvement 
TENNESSEE. of sanitary of 
ASHVILLE. Contrary to ex- and surroundings, and at least one 
Sei the colleges of the South hour to a program devoted to con- 
will not participate in the distribution sideration of matters pertaining to 
of the $1,500,000 which remains in the 


ALABAMA. 


treasury of the Peabody Education 
Fund, at present anyhow. 


GEORGIA. 
ATLANTA. This city has several 


improved public health conditions. 

“During the present generation 
immense progress has been made, 
not only in surgery, largely through 
improved knowledge and asceptic 
treatment of wounds, but also, 
through a more perfect understand- 
ing of the causes, remedies, and 
methods of prevention of the various 
preventable diseases which have done 
so much in the past to bring ex- 
pense, suffering, and death to man- 
kind. Yellow fever, smallpox, and 
some other plagues, by skilful pre- 
ventive measures, are met and 
routed, in communities adopting and 
enforcing proper hygienic  regula- 
tions. Typhoid fever, diphtheria, 
and most other maladies are pre- 
ventable when proper care and skill 
are exercised. 

“The state and federal govern- 
ment, aided by public-spirited and 
philanthropic individuals and organt- 
zations, are doing more and better 
work in Mississippi now, and - have 
been for several years past, than ever 
before in its history. Improved 
health conditions mean longer life, 
happier life, busier life, less suffering, 
more fruitful labor, and greater and 
more prolonged happiness and pros- 
perity to the individual and to the 
state. Every good citizen should 
contribute to the onward march of 
the public health movement, by 
studying, encouraging others to 
study, observing and enforcing those 
rules and practices that prevent and 
remedy those evil conditions which 
result in human misery and death, 
from preventable causes. Wherever 
such work has been done wisely, 


~ HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 


new, school buildings. They sea only every suggestion of dirt, but 


rare, pleasant to look at. Architec- 


ture has been appreciated as an im- also any dried, half-dead skin that 


portant factor. 


ATHENS. Chancellor Barrow of disfigures the hands, and this in SO 


the University of Georgia is confident 
that work on the new $40,000 building 


fos the school of redagosy will be GeNtle, wholesome a way as to mate- 


finished before the new year. This 


‘building was made possible by a gift rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 


from the Peabody fund. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


¥., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Penn, Ave. Denver, Col., 405 


Portland, Ore., 611 


Chicago, 39 Jackson Bivd. 


Berkeley, Cai., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
Cooper Bldg. Les Angeles, Cai., 238 Dcvglas Bieg. 
Swetland Blig. 


e+ Tenth 


Wisconsi 
THE PARKER Spokane, Washington Year 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY °c.” 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager re 
hools and Co 3 everywhere our permanent clients. wan 
Twenty-sixth year. Best Schoo! 


new booklet ‘Teaching as a Bus 
Washington ; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 


ces, Realty Building, Spokane 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager, 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Assistant Manager. 


The Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
; Established 1890 
Supplies Teachers for Public and Private Schools in all lines of work. Reputation founded 


rs of successful experience. 
SBEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Telephone Connectien 


FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England’ 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
Telephone, Hay. 975-4 


Some New Books. 


Title. 


English for New Americans.......-- Field & 
Problem of Freedom 
Bhakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet 
The Man of To-Day....------+-++ 
Songs of Americans 
m Capitals of China....- 
of feachin Practice.Green & Birche 
in the United States........ 
How to Learn 
thematical Construction 
to Teach Primary 


Author. Publisher. Price. 


Pearson Small, Maynard & Co., Boston $1.00 
Coveny Silver, Burdett & Co.. N.Y. —— 
White ve & 1.50 
Palmer Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 1.25 
Strunk “ . 5 
Merriam ‘ be 1.25 

Oliver Ditson Co,, Boston —— 
Richards D.C. Heath &Co., N.Y. — 
Morris J.B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 


Geil 
Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y— 


err 

Brooks Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago .75 
Garner American BookCo., N.Y. 1.00 
Harben Harper & Bros., a 1.30 
Prior and Ryan The Macmillan Co., 55 
Ward A. Flanagan Co,, Chicago —— 
Seeley “ “ 25 


thoroughly, and persistently, public . 
health hes improved, the working 
capacity has advanced, suffering has 
been diminished, and the average of 
human life has been extended both 
in cities and in the country. 


TEXAS. 


The state of Texas with an enroll- 
ment of about 175 students in the va- 
rious departments of the University 
of Chicago last summer had probably 
the largest state delegation there. 
Among the teachers were Miss Etta 
May. Lacy, instructor in English in 
the College of Industrial Arts at 
Denton; Mrs. Anna I. Blomquist, in 
the Tyler high school at Austin; Miss 
Orby Craxton, who teaches domestic 
science in the Pilot Point high 
school; Miss Leah Bell Andrews, 
teacher of German in the Austin 
high §chool;.Harry M. Jones, of Fort 

orth, who is specializing in chem- 
istry; Miss Elizabeth W. Baker, head 
of the department of English in the 
Dallas high school; Miss Louise F. 
Blair, principal of the high school at 
Alvin; ‘William S. Branderburger of 
‘Mason, who teaches German in the 

“Waco schools; Miss Margaret 
Cafer of Gainsville, who is assistant 
in history in the ‘West Texas State 


Normal school; Walter F. Dougherty 
superintendent of schools at Marlin; 
Charles G. Duncan of Loraine, who 
is principal of the Midlothian high 
school; Henry A. Foster, instructor 
of mathematics and history in Terrill 
high school at Dallas; Rupert W. 
Fowler, instructor in English in the 
University of Texas at Austin; Her- 
man H. Guice, principal of Stamford 
high school; Miss Gertrude K. Lip- 
pelt, instructor in modern languages; 
Miss Laura M. Mahard, professor of 
English and history in Holiness Uni- 
versity of Peniel; Miss Mattie 
Mitchell, teacher of English in 
Wheelock high school; Miss Mary C. 
McKinley of Crowley; Miss Victoria 
Newton, teacher in the Midlothian 
high school; James E. Northcutt, 
professor of Greek and Latin in 
Texas Holiness University at Peniel; 
William M. Pearce of Santa Anna; 
Miss Clara Rowe of Dallas, teacher 
of English and Latin in Big Springs 
high school; Miss Edna Rowe, head 
of the department of English in Dal- 
las high school; Miss Lonise M. 
Spaeth, tutor in German at the Uni- 
versity of Texas; Miss Ruby R. Ter- 
rill, teacher of Latin in Centrdl_ high 
school at Dallas; Miss Louise L. 
Temple of _ Galveston; Sterling. P. 
Williams of Hamilton, who teaches 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalogue 
addressthe Principal, A.C. Boypex, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachuse 
S Coeducational. Department for the —_ 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial subjects. 5 ASBURY Prr- 
MAN, Principal. 


MENEELY& CO. 


BELLS 


Foundry, 


pearly 100 years 

history in Allen Academy at Bryan; 
Miss Una L. Works, teacher of Latin 
in Waxahachie high school; Miss. 
Gertrude Lovell of Hillsboro, prin- 
cipal of the primary department in 
Central Texas College at Blooming 
Grove, and Miss Edith C. Symington 
of San Antonio high school. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


OREGON. 


EUGENE. H. C. Baughman of 
Springfield succeeds W. B. Dillard, 
who resigned as county superinten- 
dent of the Lane county schools. 
Superintendent Dillard has accepted 
a position in the state school superin- 
tendent’s office at Salem. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. Principal W. L. 
Small of the Eastern high school, 
Washington, and Chief Statistician L. 
G. Powers of the United States Bu- 
reau of the Census have done a dif- 
ficult and important work in prepar- 
ing a standard form for reporting 


the analyzed receipts and expenses of © 


public school systems. It seems to 
be equally well adapted to use in the 
simplest and in the most complex 
systems. Its use will greatly facili- 
tate the annual collection by the 
bureau of the financial statistics of 
city schools. The publication of this 
data will make possible the intelligent 
study and comparison of school ex- 
penditures throughout the country. 
Any one interested may secure a copy 
of this twenty-eight-page pamphlet 
entitled “Standard Form for Report- 
ing the Financial Statistics of Public 
Schools” on application to the Bu- 
reau of the Census, Washington. 

The board of education has decided 
to abolish all fraternities, sororities, 
and secret societies in the high 
schools. A spirit of class discrimina- 
tion and a tendency to run in debt 
are given as causes for their abolish- 
ment. 

J. Horace McFarland of Harris- 
burg, Pa., was re-elected president of 
the American Civic Association at 
the annual convention held here last 
week. One of the most interesting 
features of the convention was the 
outlining of a campaign known as 
the “Vacant Lot Gardens” campaign. 
Leroy J. Boughner, president of the 
Garden City Club of Minneapolis, 
sounded the slogan of what will be a 
most aggressive campaign when he 
said: “A garden is a bit of ground on 
which plants and people grow and 
love each other.” The economic 
benefits of the vacant lot gardens are 
great. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


A: splendid holiday bill of all-star 
vaudeville is announced for the week 
beginning with Christmas day at B. 
F. Keith’s theatre. Four features of 
headline calibre are included, among 
them being the Old Soldier Fiddlers, 
composed of Colonel J. A. Pattee, 
two boys in blue, and two sons of 
Dixie. B. A. Rolfe’s “Leading Lady” 
is a big musical comedy with Mar- 
guerite. Haney, Ralph Lynn, and a 
company of pretty girls. Ralph 
Lynn, the comedian from the London 
Gaiety, manages to keep his audt- 
ences in a constant scream of laugh- 
ter all the time he is on .the stage, 
Alber’s Polar Bears have just com- 
pleted a long engagement at the New 
York Hippodrome, where they were 
acclaimed by the metropolitan dailies 
the greatest trained animal act ever 
seen in the city. This feature will be 
of especial interest to the throngs of 
youngsters who flock to B. F. Keith's 
during the holidays. Albert Hole, 
the celebrated English boy soprano, 
will be another feature, and others 
are Arthur Pickens and company in 
a comedy sketch, and the McGinnis 
brothers, dancing cadets. 


The Typewriter Industry. 


Among the many American indus- 
tries which distribute theif products 
throughout the world and lead the 
old industrial nations of Europe in 
size and in importance, none is more 
typical of the aggressiveness and 
success of the American commercial 
spirit than the typewriter industry. 
It is stated upon competent, authority 
that ninety per cent. of the type- 
writers used in the civilized world are 
made in the United States. Notwith- 
standing the large and growing, mar- 
ket for typewriters in England, Ger- 
many, and France, countries number- 
ing in their population many skilled 
industrial workers, the fact remains 


_ that the people of these countries use 


American typewriters to a larger ex- 
tent than ever before, although for 
several years foreign manufacturers 
have had machines on the market 
and have competed vigorously at 
home and abroad. 

While typewriters were originally 
designed for regular correspondence, 
they are to-day used for all classes of 
tabulating, statistical and accounting 
work, so that many corporations use 
from four to ten times more  type- 
writers in this work than they use for 
correspondence. The most remark- 
able growth in the typewriter indus- 
try in the past decade has been that 
of the Underwood Typewriter Com- 
pany, which is to-day the largest 
company in the world making type- 
writers. The Underwood Standard 
Typewriter was the original front 
stroke visible writing machine, and 
upon its appearance on the market in 
1897 met with immediate popular ap- 
proval, which, we are informed, has 
constantly grown in all countries to 
such an extent that for several years 
the sales of Underwood machines 
have largely exceeded those of any 
other make. 


a 


All who joy would win 
Must share it; 


Happiness was born a twin.—Byron. 


TEACHERS* AGENCIES. 


ONE candidate work is possible only when the agency knows its candidates and has 
NV. J 


the confidence of school officers. Here are some illustrations: (1) Aas! Orange, 
V. /.—In Oct., 1911, Sup’t Dayey asked us to recommend an assistant in manual train- 
We called up a man by telephone, sent him there to make personal application, 
and he was elected. (2) VFonkers, NV. Y.—Sup’t Gorton seldom hires a teacher without 
seeing her, but he happened to want a 6th grade teacher in a hurry, we recommended a 
single one, and she was appointed Nov. 18, 1911, without even aeiting a letter of appli- 
cation, (3) Port Leyden, N. ¥., telephoned us in Oct., 1911, for a precepiress, to teach 
English, German, and history. We telegraphed a Smith graduate, got her acceptance, 
telephoned to Pert Leyden. and were authurized to appoint her. (4) /thace, V. ¥.— 
Sup’t Boynton is aman who selects teachers with great care, but when in Sept., 1911, he 
asked for a primary teacher, we CANDIDAT her to make persona! application and 
named a single one. He sent for she was appointed. (5) Little Fails, 
N. Y., has taken a good many teachers of us, so when the superintendent wrote us in Sept., 
1911, to recommend a single kindergarten teacher we called up a young woman by tele- 
hone and sent her to make application, amd she was appointed. (6) Syracuse, N. ¥.— 
n Oct., 1911, a sadden vacancy in mathematics occurred in the Central High School. 
Principal Harper called us up, we recummended a teacher then in Buffalo who had teught 
the subject several years in the Indiana Normal, and she began work at once. (7) Belton 
Landing, N. }., wrote us in September for a preceptress, saying if we had a suitable 
candidate to send her at once. We sent a Cornell graduate without her even writing a 
letter, and she bas proved a success, (8) Potsdam Normai teleeraphed us in September 
for a critic teacher. We telegraphed to one candidate, who made personal 
application and was elected. These are specimens of our one candidate WORK 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C.W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


BREW 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS | 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 | 


T™ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents abcut schools, WM. 0O. PRATT Mer. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY cou 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, AGENCY Tutors, ana Gore 


ee for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents, Call es 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY tee tet 


men and women en 
shert netice for high peg positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph er 
Phone. No advance fee. 


with gooa } educati ted for a 
PECIALISTS High, Pre and Normal Colleges in 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved 8) 8- 
tem of music and drawing secure positionspaying $00 to $70 per month For fartler 
on, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS @ CO. 
Lemayne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 230 Empire Building,Denver, Colo. : 
411 Rhodes Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN, 
Pres. e Sec. and Treas, 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
—. Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we cas 

o for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Agency Manual mentioning this publication. 
HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 


people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to school officials 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 3253 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


The Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 
gio-g11 Providence Building, Duluth, Minn. 
We have some excellent positions for some excellent teachers. Write for terms, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. ‘ Aseists Teach 
Send for circulars. chere in obtaining 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We ha aled facili 
WINSHIP , | teachers in every part of the country.” 
TEACH ERS 6 Beacon St. . . 
AGENCY Long Distance Teleph 


Boston, lass. 
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Remington _, 6 Beacon Street, Boston 
a # unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons : 
t From a Massachusetts superintendent: 
ypewrl er The more I know of your a Teachers’ Agency, the 
: : be more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
a Pe doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
_ ie From a Massachusetts grammar master: 
5 { ‘ ‘*] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me allour dealings with each other. I feel 
¥ perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.”” 
From a Maine teacher: 
bs ; ‘*] want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. I feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
¥ thing is very satisfactory, and Iam very happy in my work.’’ 
a From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 
oe “Enctosed please find my check. 
+ “With very kind regards ana thanks for the handsome way 
te this affair was managed. I am very truly yours.” 
a From a New Jersey superintendent: 
_ ** Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
ie us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
Q # confidence. We are looking for a first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you havesome one that you can 
« recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
3 please put us in communication with them.” 
ae From a Vermont teacher: 
& 1 “T have been very much pieased with the work of your 
32 ' ncy in keeping me well posted in regard to vacancies in 
the superior  opportunitiés of every country, and I appreciate your services very 
mington Operator. “ Thanking you for your good work in my bebalf, I am 
3 ¥ -‘This-explains in a sentence why most pupils “ Very truly yours.” 
> ; Py want to be Remington operators and why they seek Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
inthe schools which teach the school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 
ington. Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COPMPANY ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 
| (INCORPORATED 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
| 
A NEWSPAPER THAT EDUCATES 
i SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN 
im MASSACHUSETTS 
A NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF INFLUENCE 
ESTABLISHED IN 1824 BY SAMUEL BOWLES | 
| 
DAILY $8.00 SUNDAY $2.00 WEEKLY $1.00 
= « In Will Irwin’s story of ‘‘ The American Newspaper” appears this passage : — 
ial " “ Certain experts on education set about to investigate what they called the civic intelligence of 
4 es school children, how much they knew about the conduct of the larger world about them, what atti- 
- Ps tude they held toward it. Springfield, Massachusetts, proved to be the banner city for civic intelli- 
a ee gence, and the experts attributed this result mainly to the excellence of THE SPRINGFIELD 
4 ; 4 REPUBLICAN, which has educated its young readers to a taste for matter touching on the large 
4 - and vital facts in the world about them.” ; 
me Pe The Republican is regarded in Springfield as a community asset — a newspaper standing for the right, first, ; 
_ 3 last and always. Its motto, ‘‘ All the news and the truth about it,”’ tells the story. Daily, Sunday and Weekly, i 
| PS The Republican is the faithful recorder of events, the fearless and vigorous champion of the people's rights. } 
| 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
7 4 tf ‘ DAILY (Morning) $8 a year, $2 a quarter, 70 cents a month, 16 cents a week, 3 cents a copy. 
DAILY and SUNDAY, $10 a year, $2.50 a quarter, 85 cents a month, 20 cents a week. 
SUNDAY, $Za year, 50 cents a quarter, 5 centsa copy. 
S be WEEKLY (Thursdays), $1 a year, 25 cents a quarter, 10 cents a month, 3 cents a copy. 
» ir Specimen copies of either edition sent free on application. | 
mae ; The Weekly Republican will be sent free for one month to anyone who wishes to try it. ‘ 
= i ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. ADDRESS 
Ma THE REPUBLICAN, Springfield, Mass. 
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